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WAY of thought characteristic of our western civilization 
A has been the formulation of complementary antitheses, a 

balancing of exclusive opposites. One of these pairs of 
ideas with which our world has been laboring for some two thousand 
years is expressed in the words body and soul. Another couplet 
that has served its useful purpose, but which science is now often 
endeavoring to rid itself of, at least in-certain aspects, is the dis- 
tinction of the physical from the mental. A third discrimination 
is that of the vital from the social; or in other phraseology, of the 
organic and the cultural. The implicit recognition of the difference 
between organic qualities and processes and social qualities and 
processes is of long standing. The formal distinction is however 
recent. In fact the full import of the significance of the antithesis 
may be said to be only dawning upon the world. For every occasion 
on which some human mind sharply separates organic and social 
forces, there are dozens of other times when the distinction between 
them is not thought of, or an actual confusion of the two ideas 
takes place. 

One reason for this current confusion of the organic and the 
social is the predominance, in the present phase of the history of 
thought, of the idea of evolution. This idea, one of the earliest, 
simplest, and also vaguest ever attained by the human mind, has 
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received its strongest ground and fortification in the domain of the 
organic; in other words, through biological science. At the same 
time, there is an evolution, or growth, or gradual development, 
apparent also in other realms than that of plant and animal life. 
We have theories of stellar or cosmic evolution; and there is obvious, 
even to the least learned, a growth or evolution of civilization. 
In the nature of things there is little danger of the carrying over 
of the Darwinian or post-Darwinian principles of the evolution of 
life into the realm of burning suns and lifeless nebulae. Human 
civilization or progress, on the other hand, which exists only in and 
through living members of the species, is so unmistakably similar 
to the evolution of plants and animals, that it has been inevitable 
that there should have been sweeping applications of the principles 
of organic development to the facts of cultural growth. This of 
course is reasoning by analogy, or arguing that because two things 
resemble each other in one point they will also be similar in others. 
In the absence of knowledge, such assumptions are justifiable as 
assumptions. ‘Too often, however, their effect is to predetermine 
mental attitude, with the result that when the evidence begins to 
accumulate which could prove or disprove the assumption based 
on analogy, this evidence is no longer viewed impartially and 
judiciously, but is merely distributed and disposed of in such a 
way as not to interfere with the established conviction into which 
the original tentative guess has long since turned. 

This is what has happened in the field of organic and social 
evolution. The distinction between them, which is so obvious 
that to former ages it seemed too commonplace to remark upon, 
except incidentally and indirectly, has been largely obscured in the 
last fifty years through the hold which thoughts connected with the 
idea of organic evolution have had on minds of the time. It even 
seems fair to say that this confusion has been greater and more 
general among those to whom study and scholarship are a daily 
pursuit than to the remainder of the world. 

And yet many aspects of the difference between the organic 
and that in human life which is not organic, are so plain that a 


child can grasp them, and that all human beings, including the 
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veriest savages, constantly employ the distinction. Everyone is 
aware that we are born with certain powers and that we acquire 
others. There is no need of argument to prove that we derive 
some things in our lives and make-up from nature through heredity, 
and that other things come to us through agencies with which 


heredity has nothing to do. No one has yet been found to assert 


that any human being is born with an inherent knowledge of the 
multiplication table; nor, on the other hand, to doubt that the 
children of a negro are born negroes through the operation of 
hereditary forces. Some qualities in every individual are however 
clearly debatable ground; and when the development of civilization 
as a whole and the evolution of life as a whole are compared, the 
distinction of the processes involved has too often been allowed 
to lapse. 

Some millions of years ago, it is currently taught, natural 
selection, or some other evolutionary agency, first caused birds to 
appear in the world. They sprang from reptiles. Conditions were 
such that the struggle for existence on the earth was hard; while 
in the air there were safety and room. Gradually, either by a 
series of almost imperceptible gradations through a long line of 
successive generations, or by more marked and sudden leaps in a 
shorter period, the group of birds was evolved from its reptilian 
ancestors. In this development, feathers were acquired and scales 
lost; the grasping faculty of the front legs was converted into an 
ability to sustain the body in the air. The advantages of resistance 
enjoyed by a cold-blooded organization were given up for the 
equivalent or greater compensation of the superior activity that 
goes with warm-bloodedness. The net result of this chapter of 
evolutionary history was that a new power, that of aerial locomotion, 
was added to the sum total of faculties possessed by the highest 
group of animals, the vertebrates. The vertebrate animals as a 
whole, however, were not affected. The majority of them are as 
totally without the power of flight as their ancestors were millions 
of years ago. The birds, in turn, had lost certain faculties which 
they once possessed, and presumably would still possess were it 


not for the acquisition of their wings. 
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In the last few years human beings have also attained the 
power of aerial locomotion. But the process by which this power 
was attained, and its effects on the species, are as utterly different 
from those which characterized the acquisition of flight by the first 
birds as it is possible for them to be. Our means of flying are 
outside of our bodies. <A bird is born with a pair of wings, but we 
have invented the aeroplane. The bird renounced a potential pair 
of hands to get his wings; we, because our new faculty is not 
part of our congenital make-up, keep all the organs and capacities 
of our forefathers but add to them the new ability. The process 
of the development of civilization is clearly one of accumulation: 
the old is retained, in spite of the incoming of the new. In organic 
evolution, the introduction of new features is generally possible 
only through the loss or modification of existing organs or faculties. 

In short, the growth of new species of animals takes place 
through, and in fact consists of, changes in their organic constitu- 
tion. As regards the growth of civilization, on the other hand, 
the one example cited is sufficient to show that change and progress 
can take place through an invention without any such constitutional 
alteration of the human species. 

There is another way of looking at this difference. It is clear 
that as a new species originates, it is derived wholly from the indi- 
vidual or individuals that first showed the particular traits dis- 
tinguishing the new species. When we say that it is derived from 
these individuals we mean, literally, that it is descended. In other 
words, the species is composed only of such individuals as contain 
the blood of particular ancestors. Heredity is thus the indispen- 
sable means of transmission. When, however, an invention is 
made, the entire human race is capable of profiting thereby. 
People who have not the slightest blood kinship to the first designers 
of aeroplanes can fly and are flying today. Many a father has 
used, enjoyed, and profited by the invention of his son. In the 
evolution of animals, the descendant can build upon the inheritance 
transmitted to him from his ancestors, and may rise to higher 
powers and more perfect development; but the ancestor is, in the 
very nature of things, precluded from thus profiting from his 
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descendant. In short, organic evolution is essentially and inevit- 
ably connected with hereditary processes; the social evolution 
which characterizes the progress of civilization, on the other hand, 
is not, or not necessarily, tied up with hereditary agencies. 

The whale is not only a warm-blooded mammal, but is recog- 
nized as the remote descendant of carnivorous land animals. In 
some few million years, as such genealogies are usually reckoned, 
this animal lost his legs for running, his claws for holding and 
tearing, his original hair and external ears that would be useless or 
worse in water, and acquired fins and fluke, a cylindrical body, 
a layer of fat, and the power of holding his breath. There was much 
that the species gave up; more, on the whole, perhaps than it 
gained. Certainly some of its parts have degenerated. But there 
was one new power that it did achieve: that of roaming the ocean 
indefinitely. 

The parallel and also contrast is in the human acquisition of the 
identical faculty. We do not, in gradual alteration from father to 
son, change our arms into flippers and grow a tail. We do not enter 
the water at all to navigate it. We build a boat. And what this 
means is that we preserve our bodies and our natal faculties intact, 
unaltered from those of our fathers and remotest ancestors. Our 
means of marine travel is outside of our natural endowment. We 
make it and use it: the original whale had to turn himself into a 
boat. It took him countless generations to attain to his present 
condition. All individuals that failed to conform to type left no 
offspring; or none that went into the blood of the whales of today. 

Again, we may compare human and animal beings when groups 
of them reach a new and arctic environment, or when the climate 
of the tract where the race is established slowly becomes colder 
and violently colder. The non-human mammal species comes to 
have heavy hair. The polar bear is shaggy, his Sumatran relative 
sleek. The arctic hare is enveloped in soft fur; the jack-rabbit 
in comparison is shabbily thin and moth-eaten. Good furs come 
from the far north, and they lose in richness, in quality, and in 
value, in proportion as they are stripped from animals of the same 


species that inhabit milder regions. And this difference is racial, 
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not individual. The jack-rabbit would quickly perish with the 
end of summer in Greenland; the caged polar bear suffers from tem- 
perate warmth within the massive coat which nature has fastened 
on him. 

Now there are people who look for the same sort of inborn 
peculiarities in the Eskimo, the Samoyed, and the Yahgan; and 
find them, because they look for them. That the Eskimo is furry, 
no one can assert: in fact, we are hairier than he. But it is asserted 
that he is fat-protected—like the blubber-covered seal that he 
lives on; and that he devours vast quantities of heat-giving meat 
and oil because he must. The true amount of his fat, compared 
with that of other human beings, remains to be ascertained. He 
probably has more than the European; but probably no more 
than the normal full-blood Samoan and Hawaiian from under the 
tropics. And as to his diet, if this is seal and seal and seal all 
winter long, it is not from any congenital craving of his stomach, 
but because he does not know how to get himself anything else. 
The Alaskan miner, and the arctic and antarctic explorer, do not 
guzzle blubber. Wheat-flour, eggs, coffee, sugar, potatoes, canned 
vegetables—whatever the exigencies of their vocation, and the cost 
of transportation permit—make up their fare. The Eskimo is 
only too anxious to join them; and both he and they can thrive 
as well on the one diet as on the other. 

In fact, what the human inhabitant of intemperate latitudes 
does, is not to develop a peculiar digestive system, any more than 
he grows hair. He changes his environment, and thereby is able 
to retain his original body unaltered. He builds a closed house, 
which keeps out the wind and retains the heat of his body. He 
makes a fire or lights a lamp. He skins a seal or a caribou of the 
furry hide with which natural selection or other processes of organic 
evolution have endowed these beasts; he has his wife make him a 
shirt and trousers, boots and gloves, or two sets of them; he puts 
them on; and in a few years, or days, he is provided with the protec- 
tion which it took the polar bear and the arctic hare, the sable and 
the ptarmigan, untold periods to acquire. What is more, his 


baby, and his baby’s baby, and his hundredth descendant are 
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born as naked, and unarmed physically, as he and his hundredth 
ancestor were born. 

That this difference in method of resisting a difficult environ- 
ment, as followed respectively by the polar bear species and the 
human Eskimo race, is absolute, need not be asserted. That the 
difference is deep, is unquestionable. That it is as important as 
it is often neglected, it is the object of this essay to establish. 

It has long been the custom to say that the difference is that 
between body and mind; that animals have their physiques adapted 
to their circumstances, but that man’s superior intelligence enables 
him to rise superior to such lowly needs. But this is not the 
significant point of the difference. It is true that without the 
much greater mental faculties of man, he could not achieve the 
attainments the lack of which keeps the brute chained to the 
limitations of his anatomy. But the greater human intelligence 
in itself does not cause the differences that exist. This psychic 
superiority is only the indispensable condition of what is peculiarly 
human: civilization. Directly, it is the civilization in which every 
Eskimo, every Alaskan miner or arctic discoverer is reared, and 
not any greater inborn faculty, that leads him to build houses, 
ignite fire, and wear clothing. The distinction between animal and 
man which counts is not that of the physical and mental, which is 
one of relative degree, but that of the organic:and social, which is 
one of kind. The beast has mentality, and we have bodies; but 
in civilization man has something that no animal has. 

That this distinction is actually something more than that of 
the physical and mental, appears from an example that may be 
chosen from the non-bodily: speech. 

On the surface, human and animal speech, in spite of the 
enormously greater richness and complexity of the former, are 
much alike. Both express emotions, possibly ideas, in sounds 
formed by bodily organs and understood by the hearing individual 
But the difference between the so-called language of brutes and 
that of men is infinitely great; as a homely illustration will set forth. 

A newly-born pup is brought up in a litter of kittens by a 


fostering cat. Familiar anecdotes and newspaper paragraphs to 
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the contrary, the youngster will bark and growl, not purr or miaow. 
He will not even try to do the latter. The first time his toe is 
stepped on, he will whine, not squeal, just as surely as when 
thoroughly angered he will bite as his never-beheld mother did, 
and not even attempt to claw as he has seen his foster-mother do. 
For half his life seclusion may keep him from sight or sound or 
scent of another dog. But then let a bark or a snarl reach him 
through the restraining wall, and he will be all attention—far more 
than at any voice ever uttered by his cat associates. Let the bark 
be repeated, and interest will give way to excitement, and infallibly 
he will answer in kind, as certainly as, put with a bitch, the sexual 
impulses of his species will manifest themselves. It cannot be 
doubted that dog speech is as ineradicably part of dog nature, as 
fully contained in it without training or culture, as wholly part of 
the dog organism, as are teeth or feet or stomach or motions or 
instincts. No degree of contact with cats, or deprivation of asso- 
ciation with his own kind, can make a dog acquire cat speech, or 
lose his own, any more than it can cause him to switch his tail 
instead of wagging it, to rub his sides against his master instead 
of leaping against him, or to grow whiskers and carry his drooping 
ears erect. 

Let us take a French baby, born in France of French parents, 
themselves descended for numerous generations from French-speak- 
ing ancestors. Let us, at once after birth, entrust the infant to 
a mute nurse, with instructions to let no one handle or see her 
charge, while she travels by the directest route to the interior heart 
of China. There she delivers the child to a Chinese couple, who 
legally adopt it, and rear it as their son. Now suppose three or ten 
or thirty years passed. Is it needful to discuss what the growing or 
grown Frenchman will speak? Absolutely not a word of French; 
and absolutely pure Chinese, without a trace of accent and with 
Chinese fluency; and nothing else. 

It is true that there is a common delusion, frequent even among 
educated people, that some hidden influence of his French-talking 
ancestors will survive in the adopted Chinaman: that it is only 


necessary to send him to France with a batch of real Chinamen, 
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and he will acquire his mother’s tongue with appreciably greater 
facility, fluency, correctness, and naturalness than his Mongolian 
companions. That a belief is common, however, is as likely to 
stamp it a common superstitition as a common truth. And any 
reasonable biologist, in other words, an expert qualified to speak 
of heredity, will pronounce this favored answer to this problem in 
heredity, pure superstition. He might merely choose a politer 
phrase. 

Now there is something deep going here. No amount of associa- 
tion with Chinese would turn our young Frenchman’s eyes from blue 
to black, or slant them, or flatten his nose, or coarsen or stiffen his 
wavy, oval-sectioned hair; and yet his speech is totally that of 
his associates, in no measure that of his blood kin. His eyes and 
his nose and his hair are his from heredity; his language is non- 
hereditary—as much so as the length to which he allows his hair 
to grow, or the hole which, in conformity to fashion, he may or 
may not bore in his ears. It is not that speech is mental and facial 
proportions physical; the distinction that has meaning and use is 
that human language is non-hereditary and social, eye-color and 
nose-shape hereditary and organic. By the same criterion, dog 
speech, and all that is vaguely called the language of animals, is in 
a class with men’s noses, the proportions of their bones, the color 
of their skin, and the slope of their eyes, and not in a class with 
any human idiom. It is inherited, and therefore organic. By a 
human standard, it is not really language at all, except by the sort 
of metaphor that speaks of the language of the flowers. 

It is true that now and then a French child would be found 
that under the conditions of the experiment assumed, would learn 
Chinese more slowly, less idiomatically, and with less power of 
expression, than the average Chinaman. But there would also be 
French babies, and as many, that would acquire the Chinese lan- 
guage more quickly, more fluently, with richer power of revealing 
their emotions and defining their ideas, than the normal Chinese. 
These are individual differences, which it would be absurd to deny, 
but which do not affect the average, and are not to the point. 
One Englishman speaks better English, and more of it, than another, 
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and he may also, through precocity, learn it much sooner; but one 
talks English no more and no less truly than the other. 

There is one form of animal expression in which the influence 
of association has sometimes been alleged to be greater than that 
of heredity. This is the song of birds. There is a good deal of 
conflicting opinion, and apparently of evidence, on this point. 
Many birds have a strong inherent impulse to imitate sounds. 
It is also a fact that the singing of one individual stimulates the 
other—as with dogs, wolves, cats, frogs, and most noisy animals. 
That in certain species of birds capable of a complex song the full 
development will not often be reached in individuals raised out of 
hearing of their kind, may probably be admitted. But it seems 
to be clear that every species has a song or call distinctively its own; 
that this minimum is attainable without association by every 
normal member of the singing sex, as soon as conditions of age, food, 
and warmth are proper, and the requisite stimulus of noise, or 
silence, or sex development, is present. That there has been 
serious conflict of opinion as to the nature of bird song, will ulti- 
mately be found to be chiefly due to the pronouncement of opinions 
on the matter by those who read their own mental states and 
activities into animals—a common fallacy that every biological 
student is now carefully trained against at the outset of his career. 
In any event, whether one bird does or does not in some degree 
“‘learn’’ from another, there is not a fragment of even alleged evi- 
dence that bird song is a tradition, that like human speech or 
human music it accumulates and develops from age to age, that 
it is inevitably altered from generation to generation by fashion or 
custom, and that it is impossible for it ever to remain the same: 
in other words, that it is a social thing or due to a process even 
remotely akin to those affecting all constituents of human civiliza- 
tion. 

It is also true that there is in human life a series of utterances 
that are of the type of animal cries. A man in pain moans without 
purpose of communication. The sound is literally pressed from 
him. A person in supreme fright may shriek. We know that his 
cry is instinctive, unintended, what the physiologist calls a reflex 
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action. The true shriek is as liable to escape the victim pinned 
before the approaching engineerless train, as him who is pursued 
by thinking and planning enemies. The woodsman crushed by a 
rock forty miles from the nearest human being, will moan like the 
run-over city dweller surrounded by a crowd waiting for the speeding 
ambulance. Such cries are of a class with those of animals. In 
fact, to really understand the ‘‘speech”’ of brutes, we must think 
ourselves into a condition in which our utterances would be totally 
restricted to such instinctive cries—‘‘inarticulate”’ is their general 
though often inaccurate designation. In any exact sense, they are 
not language at all. 

This is precisely the point. We undoubtedly have certain 
activities of utterance, certain faculties and habits of sound pro- 
duction, that are truly parallel with those of animals; and we also 
have something more that is entirely different and without parallel 
among the animals. To deny that something purely animal under- 
lies human speech, is fatuous; but it would be equally narrow to 
believe that because our speech springs from an animal foundation, 
and originated in this foundation, it therefore is nothing but animal 
mentality and utterances greatly magnified. A house may be 
built on rock; without this base it might be impossible for it to have 
been erected; but no one will maintain that therefore the house is 
nothing but improved and glorified stone. 

As a matter of fact, the purely animal element in human speech 
is small. Apart from laughter and crying, it finds rare utterance. 
Our interjections are denied by philologists as true speech, or at 
best but half admitted. It is a fact that they differ from full words 
in not being voiced, generally, to convey a meaning—nor to conceal 
one. But even these particles are shaped and dictated by fashion, 
by custom, by the type of civilization to which we belong, in short 
by social and not by organic elements. When I drive the hammer 
on my thumb instead of on the head of the nail, an involuntary 
‘“‘damn”’ may escape me as readily if I am alone in the house, as if 
companions stand on each side. Perhaps more readily. So far, 
the exclamation does not serve the purpose of speech and is not 


speech. But the Spaniard will say “‘carramba”’ and not “‘damn”’; 
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and the Frenchman, the German, the Chinaman, will avail himself 
of still different expression. The American says “outch’’ when 
hurt. Other nationalities do not understand this syllable. Each 
people has its own sound; some even two—one used by men and 
the other by women. A Chinaman will understand a laugh, a 
moan, a crying child, as well as we understand it, and as well as a 
dog understands the snarl of another dog. But he must learn 
“outch,’”’ or it is meaningless. No dog, on the other hand, ever 
has given utterance to a new snarl, unintelligible to other dogs, as 
a result of having been brought up in different associations. Even 
this lowest element of human speech, then, this involuntary half- 
speech of exclamations, is therefore not indeed caused but at any 
rate shaped by social influences. 

Herodotus tells of an Egyptian king, who, wishing to ascertain 
the parent tongue of humanity, had some infants brought up in 
isolation from their own kind, with only goats as companions and 
for sustenance. When the children, grown older, were revisited, 
they cried the word ‘“bekos,”’ or, subtracting the ending which the 
normalizing and sensitive Greek could not endure omitting from 
anything that passed his lips, more probably “bek.”’ The king 
then sent to all countries to learn in what land this vocable meant 
something. He ascertained that in the Phrygian idiom it signified 
bread, and, assuming that the children were crying for food, con- 
cluded that they spoke Phrygian in voicing their ‘natural’ human 
speech, and that this tongue must therefore be the original one 
of all mankind. The king’s belief in an inherent and congenital 
language of man, which only the blind accidents of time had dis- 
torted into a multitude of idioms, may seem simple; but naive as 
it is, inquiry would surely reveal crowds of civilized people still 
adhering to it. 

This however is not our moral to the tale. That lies in the fact 
that the one and only word attributed to the children, ‘ bek,’’ was, 
if the story has any authenticity whatsoever, only a reflection or 
imitation—as the commentators of Herodotus long since conjec- 
tured—of the cry of the goats who were the children’s only associates 
and instructors. In short, if it is allowable to deduce any inference 
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from so apocryphal an anecdote, what it proves is that there is no 
natural and therefore no organic human language. 

Thousands of years later another sovereign, the Mogul emperor 
Akbar, repeated the experiment with the intent of ascertaining 
the ‘‘natural’’ religion of mankind. His band of children were 
shut up in a house. When, the necessary time having elapsed, the 
doors were opened in the presence of the expectant and enlightened 
ruler, his disappointment was great: the children trooped out as 
dumb as deaf-mutes. Faith dies hard, however; and we may 
suspect that it would take a third trial, under modern chosen and 
controlled conditions, to satisfy some natural scientists that speech, 
for the human individual and for the human race, is wholly an 
acquired and not a hereditary thing, entirely outward and not at 
all inward—a social product and not an organic growth. 

Human and animal speech, then, though one roots in the other, 
are in their nature of a different order. They resemble each other 
only as the flight of a bird and of an aeronaut are alike. That the 
analogy between them has frequently deceived, proves only the 
guilelessness of the human mind. The operative processes are 
wholly unlike; and this, to him who is desirous of understanding, 
is far more important than the similarity of effect. The savage 
and the peasant who cure by cleaning the knife and leaving the 
wound unattended, have observed certain indisputable facts. They 
know that cleanness aids, dirt on the whole impedes recovery. 
They know the knife as the cause, the wound as the effect; and 
they grasp, too, the correct principle that treatment of the cause 
is in general more likely to be effective than treatment of the 
symptom. They fail only in not inquiring into the process that 
may be involved. Knowing nothing of the nature of sepsis, of 
bacteria, of the excretion of organic poisons, those agencies of 
putrefaction and retardation of healing, they fall back on agencies 
more familiar to themselves, and use, as best they may, the process 
of magic intertwined with that of medicine. They carefully scrape 
the knife; they oil it; they keep it bright. The facts from which 
they work are correct; their logic is sound enough; they merely 


do not distinguish between two irreconcilable processes—that of 
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magic and that of physiological chemistry—and apply one in place 
of another. The student of today who reads the civilizationally 
moulded mind of men into the mentality of a dog or ape, or who 
tries to explain civilization—that is, history—by organic factors, 
commits an error which is, it is true, less antiquated and more in 
fashion, but of the same kind and nature, and of similarly disastrous 
consequence. 

It is only in small measure a question of high and low as between 
man and animal. Many purely instinctive activities of the beasts 
lead to far more complex and difficult achievements than some 
of the analogous customs of this or that human nation. The 
beaver is a far better architect than many a savage tribe. He 
fells larger trees, he drags them farther, he builds a closer house; 
he constructs it both below and above water; and he does what 
many nations never attempt to do: he makes himself a suitable 
topography for a habitat by erecting a dam. But the essential 
point is not that after all a man can do more than a beaver, or a 
beaver as much as a man; it is that all that a beaver accomplishes 
he does by one means, and a man by another. ‘The rudest savage, 
who builds but a shack of a wind-pierced hut, can be taught, 
innumerable times has been taught, to saw and nail together boards, 
to mortar stone on stone, to sink foundations, to rear an iron 
frame. All human history concerns itself primarily with just such 
changes. What were the ancestors of ourselves, of us steel-building 
Europeans and Americans, but hut-dwelling savages a few thousand 
years ago—a period so short that it may barely suffice for the 
formation of an occasional new species of organism? And on the 
other side, who would be so rash as to affirm that one generation 
or a hundred or ten thousand of example and instruction would in 
the least measure convert the beaver from what he is into a carpenter 
or a bricklayer—or, allowing for his physical deficiency in the lack 
of hands, into a planning engineer? 

The utter divergence between social and organic forces will 
perhaps never be fully grasped until the mentality of the so-called 
social insects, the bees and ants, is thoroughly realized. Social 
the ant is, in the sense that she associates; but she is so far from 
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being social in the sense of possessing civilization, of being influenced 
by non-organic forces, that she would better be known as the anti- 
social animal. The marvelous powers of the ant cannot be under- 
estimated. There is no one to whom the full exploitation of their 
understanding will be of more service than to the historian. But 
he will not use this understanding by applying his knowledge of ant 
mentality to man. He will use it to fortify and render precise by 
intelligent contrast, his conception of the agencies that mould 
human civilization. Ant society is as little a true society, to any 
student imbued with the rudiments of the historical spirit, as the 
demon worshiped in a grotesque pagan idol is to the devout Catholic 
or Mohammedan the true God; as a deliberate caricature is a 
portrait; as a spurious imitation is identical with the counterfeited 
ware. 

Take a couple of ant eggs of the right sex—unhatched eggs, 
freshly laid. Blot out every individual and every other egg of the 
species. Give the pair a little attention as regards warmth, mois- 
ture, protection, and food. The whole of ant ‘‘society,’”’ every one 
of the abilities, powers, accomplishments, and activities of the 
species, each ‘‘thought’’ that it has ever had, will be reproduced, 
and reproduced without diminution, in one generation. But place 
on a desert island or in a circumvallation two or three hundred 
human infants of the best stock from the highest class of the most 
civilized nation; furnish them the necessary incubation and nourish- 
ment; leave them in total isolation from their kind; and what shall 
we have? The civilization from which they were torn? One tenth 
of it? No, not any fraction; nor a fraction of the civilizational 
attainments of the rudest savage tribe. Only a pair or a troop of 
mutes, without arts, knowledge, fire, without order or religion. 
Civilization would be blotted out within these confines—not dis- 
integrated, not cut to the quick, but obliterated in one sweep. 
Heredity saves for the ant all that she has, from generation to 
generation. But heredity does not maintain, and has not main- 
tained, because it cannot maintain, one particle of the civilization 
which is the one specifically human thing. 


The mental activity of the animals is instinctive; the content, 
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at least, of our own minds comes to us through tradition, in the 
widest sense of the word. Instinct is what is “pricked in’’; an 
unalterable pattern inherent in the goods; indelible and inextin- 
guishable, because the design is nothing but the warp and the woof, 
coming ready-made from the loom of heredity. 

But tradition, what is “given through,’’ handed along, from 
one to another, is only a message. It must of course be carried; 
but the messenger after all is extrinsic to the news. So, a letter 
must be written; but as its significance is in the meaning of the 
words, as the value of a note is not in the fiber of the paper but in 
the characters inscribed on its surface, so tradition is something 
superadded to the organisms that bear it, imposed upon them, 
external to them. And as the same shred can bear any one of 
thousands of inscriptions, of the most diverse force and value, and 
can even be tolerably razed and reinscribed, so it is with the human 
organism and the countless contents that civilization can pour into 
it. The essential difference between animal and man, in this 
illustration, is not that the latter has finer grain or the chaster 
quality of material; it is that his structure and nature and texture 
are such that he is inscribable, and that the animal is not. Chem- 
ically and physically, there is but little difference between a lump 
of pulp and a sheet of paper. Chemically and physically, it is of 
the slightest consequence to trouble about such minute difference. 
But chemically and physically there is still less difference between 
the treasury note stamped with “one’’ and that stamped with 
“‘one thousand’’; and yet less between the check with an honored 
signature and that written with the same pen, the same ink, the 
same strokes even, by aforger. The difference that counts between 
the valid and the counterfeit check, is not the broader or the 
narrow line, the continuous curve of a letter in place of the broken 
one, but the purely social one that one signer has a valid account 
in the bank and the other has not; which fact is surely extrinsic 
to the paper and even to the ink upon it. 

Exactly parallel to this is the relation of the instinctive and 
traditional, the organic and the social. The animal, so far as 
social influences are concerned, is as unsuitable as a dish of porridge 
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is for writing material; or when like the beach sand, it is inscribable, 
by domestication, it can retain no permanent impression, as a 
species, and lends itself to no use. Hence it has no society, and 
therefore no history. Man, however, comprises two aspects: he 
is an organic substance, that can be viewed as a substance, and he 
is also a tablet that is written upon. One aspect is as valid and as 
justifiable as another; but it is a cardinal mistake to confuse the 
two views. 

The mason builds in granite and roofs with slate. The child 
learning its letters knows nothing of the qualities of its slate, but 
puzzles whether to write c or k. The mineralogist gives no pre- 
cedence to one of the stones over the other; each has a constitution, 
a structure, properties, and uses. The educator ignores the granite; 
but, though he uses the slate, he does not therefore rate it higher, 
or deny the serviceability of the other material; he takes his sub- 
stance as he finds it. His problem is whether the child should 
begins with words or letters; at what age, for what hours, in what 
sequence, and under what conditions, its education toward literacy 
should commence. To decide these issues upon crystallogical evi- 
dence because his pupils write upon a variety of stone would be as 
futile as if the geologist were to employ his knowledge of rocks for 
inferences as to the soundest principles of pedagogy. 

So, if the student of human achievement were to try to with- 
draw from the observation of the natural historian and the mechan- 
ical philosopher the human beings upon whom is inscribed the 
civilization which he himself investigates, he would be ridiculous. 
And when on the other hand, the biologist proposes to rewrite 
history, in whole or in part, through the medium of heredity, he 
reveals himself in no more favorable light. True, he has the 
sanction of much precedent. But that an act has been done a 
thousand times, and is encouraged by the plaudits of tens of 
thousands, may make it safe, convenient, and harmless, or even 
profitable to the performer; it cannot render an inherently impos- 
sible attempt possible, nor convert a useless deed into a serviceable 
one. 

There have been many attempts to make precise the distinction 
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between instinct and civilization, between the organic and the social, 
between animal and man. Man as the clothing animal, the fire- 
using animal, the tool-using or tool-making animal, the speaking 
animal, are all summations that contain some approximation. But 
for the conception of the discrimination that is at once most com- 
plete and most compact, we must go back, as for the first precis« 
expression of so many of the ideas with which we operate, to the 
uniquely marvelous mind that impelled Aristotle. ‘‘Man is a 
political animal.’’ The word political has changed in import. We 
use instead the Latin term social. This, both philosopher and 
philologist tell us, is what the great Greek would have said were 
he speaking in English today. Man is a social animal, then; 
a social organism. He has organic constitution; but he has also 
civilization. To ignore one element is as short-sighted as to over- 
look the other; to convert one into the other, if each has its reality, 
is negation. With this basic formulation more than two thousand 
years old, and known to all the generations, there is something 
puny, as well as obstinately destructive, in the endeavor to abrogate 
the distinction, or to hinder its completest fruition. The attempt 
today to treat the social as organic, to understand civilization as 
heredity, is as essentially narrow minded as the alleged mediaeval 
inclination to withdraw man from the realm of nature and from 
the ken of the scientist because he was believed to possess an 
immaterial soul. 

But, unfortunately, the denial, and for every denial a dozen 
confusions, still persist. They pervade the popular mind; and 
thence they rise, again and again, into the thoughts of avowed and 
recognized science. It seems, even, that in a hundred years we 
have retrograded. A century and two centuries ago, with a gen- 
erous impulse, the leaders of thought devoted their energies, and 
the leaders of men their lives, to the cause that all men are equal. 
With all that this idea involves, and with its correctness, we need 
not here concern ourselves; but it certainly implied the proposition 
of equality of racial capacity. Possibly our ancestors were able to 
maintain this liberal stand because its full practical imports did 


not yet face them. But, whatever the reason, we have certainly 
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gone back, in America and in Europe and in their colonies, in our 
application of the assumption; and we have receded too in our 
theoretic analysis of the evidence. Hereditary racial differences 
of ability pass as approved doctrine, in many quarters. There are 
men of eminent learning who would be surprised to know that 
serious doubts were held in the matter. 

And yet, it must be maintained that not a single piece of evidence 
has yet been produced to support the assumption that the dif- 
ferences which one nation shows from another—let aione the 
superiority of one people to another—are racially inherent, that is 
organically founded. It does not matter how distinguished the 
minds are that have held such differences to be hereditary—they 
have only taken their conviction for granted. The historian can, 
and occasionally does, turn the case inside out with equal justifica- 
tion; and he then sees every event, every inequality, the whole 
course of human history, confirming his thesis that the distinctions 
between one group of men and another, past and present, are due to 
social influences and not in any measure to organic causes. Real 
proof, to be sure, is as wanting on one side as on the other. Experi- 
ment, under conditions that would yield satisfying evidence, would 
be difficult, costly, and perhaps contrary to law. A repetition of 
Akbar’s interesting trial, or some modification of it, intelligently 
directed and followed out, would yield results of the greatest value; 
but it would not be tolerated by any civilized government. 

There have been some attempts to investigate so-called racial 
distinctions with the apparatus of experimental psychology. The 
results incline clearly toward confirmation of the doctrine of the 
non-existence of organic differences. But too much stress may not 
as yet be laid on this conclusion, because what such investigations 
have above all revealed is that social agencies are so tremendously 
influential on every one of us that it is very difficult to find any 
test that, if distinctive racial faculties were inborn, would fairly 
reveal the degree to which they are inborn. 

It is also well to remember that the problem of whether the 
human races are or are not in themselves identical, has innumerable 


practical bearings, which relate to conditions of life and to views 
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that have intense emotional relations, so that an impartially abstract 
predisposition is rather rarely to be encountered. It is practically 
futile, for instance, to even touch upon the question with an 
American from the Southern states, or one tinged by Southern 
influences, no matter what his education or standing in the world. 
The actual social cleavage which is fundamental to all life in the 
South, and which is conceived of mainly as a race question, is so 
overshadowing and inevitable, that it compels, for the individual 
almost as firmly as for his group, a certain line of action, an un- 
alterable and conscious course of conduct; and it could not well 
be otherwise than that opinions which flagrantly clash with all 
one’s activities and with all the associated ideals, should arouse 
hostility. It is then but natural if the Southerner frequently re- 
ceives the profession of racial equality, when it can be made to carry 
the conviction of sincerity to him, as an affront; and that he often 
meets even the most abstract, impersonal, and judicial considera- 
tion of the issues involved, with resentment, or, where this is 
checked by courtesy, with internal dissatisfaction. 

The attitude of the Englishman in India, of the continental 
European in his colonies, is perhaps less extremely manifested; 
but all accounts indicate that it is no less settled. 

On the other hand, the avowed and thoroughgoing Socialist or 
Internationalist must take the opposite stand, however unsympa- 
thetic it may be to him personally, or renounce all the aspirations 
that he holds dear. His inclination therefore, if generally less 
clearly defined, is no less predetermined and persistent. 

Impartiality is thus not to be expected in this great case, 
except in some measure on the part of really detached and therefore 
uninfluential students; so that the maximum of assertion and 
rancor, and minimum of evidence, which prevail, are to be accepted 
as regrettable indeed, but as unavoidable and scarcely to be 
censured. 

The problem being in the present state of our knowledge un- 
provable, is really also not arguable. What is possible, however, 
is to realize that a complete and consistent explanation can be 


given, for all so-called racial differences, on a basis of purely civiliza- 
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tional and non-organic causes; and to attain also to the recognition 
that the mere fact of the world in general assuming that such 
differences between one people and another are inborn and in- 
eradicable except by breeding, is no evidence whatever in favor of 
the assumption being true. 

The final argument, that one can actually see such national 
peculiarities born into each generation, and that it is unnecessary to 
verify the assumption because its truth is obvious to every one, has 
the least weight of all. It is of a kind with the contention that 
might be made that this planet is after all the fixed central point 
of the cosmic system because everyone can see for himself that the 
sun and stars move and that our earth stands still. The champions 
of the Copernican doctrine had this in their favor: they dealt with 
phenomena to which exactitude was readily applicable, about which 
verifiable or disprovable predictions could be made, which an 
explanation either fitted or did not fit. In the domain of human 
history this is not possible, or has not yet been found possible; so 
that an equal neatness of demonstration, a definitiveness of proof, 
a close tallying of theory with the facts to the exclusion of all 
rival theories, is not to be hoped for at present. But there is almost 
as fundamental a shifting of mental and emotional point of view, 
as absolute a turning upside down of attitude involved when the 
current thought of today is asked to view civilizatjon as a wholly 
non-organic affair, as when the Copernican doctrine challenged the 
prior conviction of the world. 

Most ethnologists, at any rate, are convinced that the over- 
whelming mass of historical and miscalled racial facts that are now 
attributed to obscure organic causes, or at most are in dispute, 
will ultimately be viewed by everyone as social and as intelligible 
only in their social relations. That there may be a residuum in 
which hereditary influences have been operative, it would be dog- 
matic to deny; but even this residuum of organic agencies will 
perhaps be found to be operative in quite other manners than those 
which are customarily adduced at present. 

The opinion may further be uncompromisingly maintained, 


that for the historian—him who wishes to understand any sort 
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of social phenomena—it is an unavoidable necessity, today, to 
disregard the organic as such and to deal only with the social. 
For the larger number who are not professional students of civiliza- 
tion, insistence upon these articles would be an unreasonable de- 
mand, under our present inability to substantiate them by proof. 
On the other hand, the social as something distinct from the organic 
is an old enough concept, and is a plain enough phenomenon about 
us in daily life, to warrant the claim that it cannot be outright 
dispensed with. It is perhaps too much to expect any one wedded, 
deliberately or unknowingly, to organic explanations, to discard 
these wholly before such incomplete evidence as is available to the 
contrary of these explanations. But it does seem justifiable to 
stand unhesitatingly on the proposition that civilization and 
heredity are two things that operate in entirely separate ways; 
that therefore any outright substitution of one for the other in the 
explanation of human group phenomena is crass; and that the 
refusal to recognize at least the logical possibility of an explanation 
of human achievement totally different from the prevailing tendency 
toward a biological one, is an act of illiberality. When once such 
recognition, of the rationality of this attitude of mind which is 
diametrically opposed to the current one, shall have become general, 
far more progress will have been made on the road towards a useful 
agreement as to the truth, than by any present attempts to win 
converts by argument. 

One of the minds endowed with as eminent power of perception 
and formulation as any of our generation, Gustave Le Bon, whose 
name ranks high even if his regardless fearlessness has gained him 
but little of an avowed following, has carried the interpretation of 
the social as organic to its consistent consequence. His Psychology 
of Peoples is an attempt to explain civilization on the basis of race. 
Le Bon is really a historian of extraordinarily keen sensitiveness 
and perspicacity. But his professed attempt to resolve the civiliza- 
tional materials with which he deals, directly into organic factors, 
leads him on the one hand to renounce his skilful interpretations 
of history until only intermittent flashes remain; and on the other 
hand, to rest his professed solutions ultimately on such mystic 
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essences as the ‘‘soul of a race.’”’ As a scientific concept or tool, 
a race soul is as intangible and useless as any phrase of mediaeval 
philosophy, and on a par with Le Bon’s ready declaration that the 
individual is to the race as the cell is to the body. If instead of 
soul of the race, the distinguished Frenchman had said spirit of 
civilization, or tendency or character of culture, his pronouncements 
would have commanded less appeal, because seeming vaguer; but 
he would not have had to rest his entire thought upon a super- 
natural idea antagonistic to the body of science to which he was 
trying to attach his work; and if non-mechanistic, his efforts at 
explanation would at least have earned the respect of historians. 

As a matter of fact, Le Bon clearly operates with social phe- 
nomena, however insistently he gives them organic names and 
proclaims that he has resolved them organically. That ‘not the 
18 Brumaire but the soul of his race established Napoleon,”’ is 
biologically, and under any aspect of the science that deals with 
mechanical causality, a perfectly meaningless statement; but it 


becomes excellent history as soon as for “‘race’’ we substitute 


“civilization,’’ and of course take ‘‘soul’’ in a metaphorical sense. 

When he says that “cross breeding destroys an ancient civiliza- 
tion’’ he affirms only what many a biologist would be ready to 
maintain. When he adds: “because it destroys the soul of the 
people that possesses it,”” he gives a reason that must inspire any 
true scientist with a shudder. But if we change “cross breeding,’’ 
that is, the mixture of sharply differentiated organic types, into 
“sudden contact or conflict of ideals,’’ that is, mixture of sharply 
differentiated social types, the profound effect of such an event is 
indisputable. 

Again, Le Bon asserts that the effect of envircnment is great 
on new races, on races forming through cross breeding of peoples 
of contrary heredities; and that in ancient races solidly established 
by heredity the effect of environment is nearly nil. It is obvious 
that in an old and firm civilization the actively changing effect of 
geographical environment must be small because the civilization 
has long since had ample opportunity to utilize the environment 


for its needs; but that on the other hand when the civilization is 
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new—whether because of its transportation, because of its pro- 
ceeding fusion from several elements, or from mere internal develop- 
ment—the renewing of relationship between itself and the surround- 
ing physical geography must go on at a rapid rate. Here again 
good history is turned into bad science by a confusion that seems 
almost deliberately perverse. 

A people is guided far more by its dead than by its living, Le 
Bon says. He is trying to establish the importance of heredity on 
national careers. What, though unrecognized by himself, lies at 
the bottom of his thought, is the truth that every civilization 
rests in the past, that however much its ancient elements are no 
longer living as such, they nevertheless form its trunk and body, 
around which the live sap-wood of the day is only a shell and a 
surface. That imposed education, a formal and conscious thing, 
can not give the substance of a new or another civilization to a 
people, is a verity that Le Bon has seized with vigor. But when he 
deduces this maxim as an inference from the unbridgeable abyss 
that eternally exists between races, he rests an obvious fact, which 
no person of discrimination has yet disputed, upon a mystical 
assertion. 

It might nearly have been foreseen, after the above citations, 
that Le Bon would lay the “character”’ of his “‘races”’ to ‘‘accumu- 
lation by heredity.” It has already been shown that if there is 
anything that heredity does not do, it is to accumulate. If, on 
the other hand, there is any one method by which civilization may 
be defined as operating, it is precisely that of accumulation. We 
add the power of flight, the understanding of the mechanism of 
the aeroplane, to our previous accomplishments and knowledges. 
The bird does not; he has given up his legs and toes for wings. 
It may be true that the bird is on the whole a higher organism 
than his reptilian ancestor, that he has traveled farther on the road 
of development. But his advance has been-achieved by a trans- 
mutation of qualities, a conversion of organs and faculties, not by 
an increasing summation of them. 

The whole theory of heredity by acquirement rests upon the 
confusion of these two so diverse processes, that of heredity and 
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that of civilization. It has been nourished, perhaps, by unsatisfied 
needs of biological science, but it has never obtained the slightest 
unchallengeable verification from biology, and has in fact long been 
assailed, by a sound and vigorous instinct, as well as in consequence 
of the failure of observation and experiment, from within that 
science. It is a doctrine that is the constant blazon of the dilettante 
who knows something of both history and life, but has no care to 
understand the workings of either. Le Bon’s studies being an 
attempt to explain one by the other, his utilization, sooner or later, 
of the doctrine of heredity by acquisition or accumulation, could 
almost have been predicted. 

From a different and less aggressive temperament springs the 
wail that Lester Ward has voiced for a wide and aspiringly earnest 
element. Heredity by acquirement must take place, he argues, or 
there would be no hope of permanent progress for humanity. To 
believe that what we have gained will not be at least in part im- 
planted in our children, removes the incentive to effort. All the 
labor bestowed upon the youth of the world would be in vain. 
Mental qualities are not subject to natural selection; hence they 
must be accumulated in man by acquirement and fixed by heredity. 
This view may be heard again and again from people who have 
arrived at the attitude through their own reflections, who have 
probably never read Ward directly or indirectly, and whose world 
seems to crash when its foundation of heredity is shaken. It is, 
if not a deep view, a common one; and for that reason Ward’s 
formulation is, however worthless intrinsically, representative and 
significant. It reveals the tenacity, the insistence, with which 
many conscientious intellects of the day will not and can not see 
the social except through the glass of the organic. That this habit 
of mind can itself be depressing, that it forever prelimits develop- 
ment and eternally chains the future to the poverties and paucities 
of the present, does not dawn upon its devotees; is in fact probably 
the fixity which gives it its emotional hold. 

It would seem probable that the greatest of the champions of 
acquired heredity, Herbert Spencer, was led to his stand by a 


similar motive. The precise method by which organic evolution 
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takes place is after all essentially a biological problem, and not a 
philosophical one. Spencer, however, like Comte, was a sociologist 
as much as a philosopher. That he should have contested so 
stubbornly what in itself is a technical question of biology, is 
hardly intelligible except on the supposition that he felt the question 
to bear vitally on his principles; and that, in spite of his happy coin- 
age of the term which has been prefixed as a title to the present 
essay, he did not adequately conceive of human society as holding 
a specific content that is non-organic. 

When R. R. Marett, in opening his Anthropology—one of the 
most stimulating books produced in this field—defines the science 
as “the whole history of man as fired and pervaded by the idea of 
evolution,’ and adds that ‘‘anthropology is the child of Darwin— 
Darwinism makes it possible,” he is unfortunately depicting the 
actual condition of this science with some truth; but as a program 


or an ideal his delineation must be challenged. Anthropology may 


be biology; it may be history; it may be an attempt to ascertain 
the relations of the two; but as history, the study of the social, 
shot through with the idea of organic evolution, it would be a 
jumble of diverse methods, and therefore no science in any sense 
of the term. 

Of all the comminglings of the cultural with the vital, that which 
has crystallized under the name of the eugenics movement is the 
most widely known and of directest appeal. As a constructive 
program for national progress, eugenics is a confusion of the pur- 
poses to breed better men and to give men better ideals; an organic 
device to attain the social; a biological short cut to a moral end. 
It contains the inherent impossibility of all short cuts. It is more 
refined but no less vain than the short cut which the savage follows, 
when, to avoid the trouble and danger of killing his foe in the body, 
he pierces, in safety and amid objurgations uttered in the conven- 
ience of his own home, a miniature image addressed by the name 
of the enemy. Past ages have had their dragons of superstition 
to fight. Our battles against this ever re-arising brood dawn no 
smaller and as unceasing; and it would be shallow to try to defer 
or soften the inevitable conflict by withholding from this move- 
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ment its true designation. Eugenics, so far as it is more than an 
endeavor at social hygiene in a new field, is a fallacy. It is a 
mirage like the philosopher’s stone, the elixir of life, the ring of 
Solomon, or the material efficacy of prayer; and to those who are 
led by its learned modernity to receive it earnestly, it is a destructive 
snare. There is little to argue about it. If social phenomena are 
only organic, eugenics is right, and there is nothing more to be 
said. If the social is something more than the organic, eugenics 
is only an error and unclear thought; at whose childlikeness the 
future will smile, and then pass on. 

Galton, the founder of the eugenics propaganda, was one of the 
most truly imaginative intellects produced by his country. Pear- 
son, its distinguished living protagonist with scientific weapons, 
possesses one of the keenest minds of the generation. Hundreds 
of men of ability and eminence have professed themselves converts. 


It is plain that a simple fallacy must have presented itself in an 


envelope of enticing complications to be acceptable to them. Such 
men have not confounded important things that are intrinsically 
distinct, without a good reason. The explanation that Galton, 
Pearson, and the majority of the most creative of their followers 
were professional biologists, and therefore inclined to see the world 
through the lenses of the organic, is insufficient. Mere interest in 
one factor does not lead thinking minds practically to deny the 
existence of other factors. What then is the reason of the con- 
fusion into which they have precipitated themselves? 

The cause seems to be a failure to distinguish between the social 
and the mental. All civilization in a sense exists only in the mind. 
Gunpowder, textile arts, machinery, laws, telephones are not them- 
selves transmitted from man to man nor from generation to genera- 
tion, at least not permanently. It is the perception, the knowledge 
and understanding of them, their ideas in the Platonic sense, that 
are passed along. Everything social can have existence only 
through mentality. Of course, civilization is not mental action 
itself; it is carried by men, without being in them. But its relation 
to mind, its absolute rooting in human faculty, is more than plain. 
What, then, has occurred is that biology, which correlates and 
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often identifies the physical and the mental, has gone one natural 
but as yet unjustified step further, and assumed the social as mental; 
whence the explanation of civilization in physiological and mechan- 
ical terms was an unavoidable consequence. 

Now, the identification by modern science of the physical and 
mental is certainly correct. That is, it is justifiable as a method 
which can be consistently employed toward a coherent explanation 
of phenomena, and which leads to intellectually satisfactory and 
practically useful results. The correlation of the two sets of 
phenomena is made, or admitted, by all psychologists; it clearly 
holds for all faculties and instincts; and it has some definite physio- 
logical and chemical corroboration, though of a more crude and less 
completely established kind than is sometimes imagined. At any 
rate, this correlation is an unchallenged axiom of those who concern 
themselves with science: all mental equipment and all mental 
activity have an organic basis. And that is sufficient for present 
purposes. 

This inseparability of physical and mental must be true also 
in the field of heredity. It is well known that where instincts are 
definite or specialized, as in insects, they are inherited as absolutely 
as are organs or structure. It is a matter of common experience 
that our own mental traits vary as much and as frequently tally 
with those of ancestors, as physical features. There is no logical 
reason, and nothing in the observation of daily life, that operates 
against the belief that an irascible temper is as heritable as the 
red hair with which it is traditionally associated, and that certain 
forms of musical aptitude may be as wholly congenital as blue eyes. 

Of course there is much false inference in these matters, as 
regards man, through the interpretation of accomplishment as 
evidence of the degree of faculty. The discrimination of the two is 
not always easy; it frequently requires painstakingly acquired 
knowledge of facts, as well as careful judgment; and popular reason- 
ing is likely to be scant of both. A powerful congenital faculty may 
establish the father successfully in a pursuit. This in turn may give 
an environmental influence, or a deliberate training, that will 


elevate the mediocre son, so far as his attainments are concerned, 
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far above what his unaided natural faculties would have secured 
for him, and above many another individual of greater inherent 
capacities. The earning of a million is normally an indication of 
ability; but it normally requires intenser ability to earn a million 
after starting with nothing than to begin with a million received as 
a gift and increase it to three. That a musician is more frequently 
the son of a musician than not, at least when relative numbers are 
taken into account, is in itself no evidence at all that musical 
talent is heritable, for we know of purely social influences, such as 
Hindu caste, which attain similar results with far greater regularity 
than any one can assert heredity plus social influences to bring 
about among ourselves. 

But it would be as unreasonable to exaggerate this caution into 
an outright denial of mental heredity, as to disregard it entirely. 

There is then nothing in an off-hand survey of the situation 
to lead to a disbelief, and a large body of common experience to 
confirm the conviction, that characters of mind are subject to 
heredity much like traits of the body. 

In addition, there is some proof, which, although not extensive, 
is hard to resist. Galton, in a fairly large series of records, has 
found the amount of regression—a quantitative index of the potency 
of heredity—to be the same for artistic faculty as for bodily stature. 
In another work he has investigated the blood relatives of eminent 
men, with the finding that eminence occurs among them with a 
frequency and in a degree exactly like the influence of heredity in 
respect to physical characters. Pearson has ascertained that the 
correlation—the degree of resemblance, quantitatively expressed, 
of phenomena available in numbers—between brothers is substan- 
tially the same for conscientiousness as for the shape of the head, 
for intellectual ability as for hair color, and so forth for other mental 
or moral and physical qualities. There is of course the possibility 
that in the data that underlie these results, as well as Galton’s, 
there has been some confounding of temper with bad manners, of 
native intelligence with training of the intellect, of congenital 
artistic faculty with cultivated taste. But the attention of those 


who made the records seems to have been pretty definitely even 
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though perhaps not always consciously directed to innate individual 
traits. Further, all the figures for the inheritance of these psychic 
characteristics agree as closely as could be expected with the 
corresponding ones relating to bodily features. The case may 
therefore be fairly regarded as substantially proved, at least until 
new evidence is available. 

In spite of a wide acceptance of these demonstrations, especially 
by those predisposed to sympathize with biological progress, they 
have also met with some opposition, and with more ignoring than 
their bearing on a question of general interest warranted. In 
part this negative attitude may be due to a persistence of religious 
beliefs, in the main already superseded but not yet defunct, that 
center around the old concept of the soul, and which see in every 
linkage of mind and body an effacement of the cherished distinction 
of body and soul. But this belated conservatism will not account 
for all the failure of the Galton-Pearson demonstrations to meet 
universal acceptance or arouse wide enthusiasms. 

The remainder of the opposition has been caused by Galton, 
Pearson, and their adherents themselves, who have not confined 
themselves to their well-supported conclusions, but have pressed 
on to-further inferences that rest only on assertion. That heredity 
operates in the domain of mind as well as that of the body, is one 
thing; that therefore heredity is the mainspring of civilization, is 
an entirely different proposition, without any necessary connection, 
and certainly without any established connection, with the former 
conclusion. To maintain both doctrines, the second as a necessary 
corollary of the first, has been the habit of the biological school; 
and the consequence has been that those whose intellectual inclina- 
tions were otherwise, or who followed another method of research, 
have avowedly or tacitly rejected both propositions. 

The reason why mental heredity has nothing to do with civiliza- 
tion, is that civilization is not mental action but a body or stream of 
products of mental exercise. Mental activity, as biologists have 
dealt with it, being organic, any demonstration concerning it 
consequently proves nothing whatever as to social events. Men- 


tality relates to the individual. The social or cultural, on the 
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other hand, is in its very essence non-individual. Civilization, 
as such, begins only where the individual ends; and whoever does 
not in some measure perceive this fact, though as a brute and 
rootless one, can find no meaning in civilization, and history for 
him must be only a wearying jumble, or an opportunity for the 
exe rcist of art. 

All biology necessarily has this entire reference to the indi- 
vidual. A social mind is as meaningless a nonentity as a social 
body. There can be only one kind of organicness: the organic on 
another plane would no longer be organic. The Darwinian doctrine 
relates, it is true, to the race; but the race, except as an abstraction, 
is only a collection of individuals; and the bases of this doctrine, 
heredity, variation, and competition, deal with the relation of 
individual to individual, from individual, and against individual. 
The whole key of the success of the Mendelian methods of studying 
heredity lies in isolating traits and isolating individuals. 

But a thousand individuals do not make a society. They are 
the potential basis of a society; but they do not themselves cause 
it; and they are also the basis of a thousand other potential societies. 

The findings of biology as to heredity, mental and physical 
alike, may then, in fact must be, accepted without reservation. 
But that therefore civilization can be understood by psychological 
analysis, or explained by observations or experiments in heredity, 
or, to revert to a concrete example, that the destiny of nations 
can be predicted from an analysis of the organic constitution of their 
members, assumes that society is merely a collection of individuals; 
that civilization is only an aggregate of psychic activities and 
not also an entity beyond them; in short, that the social can be 
wholly resolved into the mental as it is thought this resolves into 
the physical. 

It is accordingly in this point of the tempting leap from the 
individually mental to the culturally social which presupposes but 
does not contain mentality, that the source of the distracting trans- 
ferences of the organic into the social is to be sought., A more 
exact examination of the relation of the two is therefore desirable. 


In a brilliant essay written, under Pearsonian influence, on 
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heredity in twins, Thorndike arrives anew, and by a convincing 
use of statistical evidence, at the conclusion that so far as the 
individual is concerned heredity is everything and environment 
nothing; that the success of our path in life is essentially deter- 
mined at birth; that the problem of whether each one of us shall 
outstrip his fellows or lag behind them, is settled when the parental 
germ cells unite, and already long closed when the child emerges 
from the womb, all our careers run under the light of the sun being 
nothing but an unwinding, longer or shorter according to accident 
beyond our control, of the thread rolled on the spool before the 
beginning of our existence. 

This finding is not only thoroughly elucidated by the author, 
but has the support of our common experience in life. No one 
can deny some measure of truth to the proverbial sow’s ear that 
cannot be made into a silk purse. Every one numbers among his 
acquaintance individuals of energy, of address and skill, of what 
seems an uncanny prescience, or of a strength of character, that 
leave no doubts in our judgment that whatever their lot of birth, 
they would have risen above their fellows and been marked men 
and women. And on the other hand, we also admit regretfully 
the maladroit and sluggish, the incompetent and commonplace, 
who, born in any station, would have been of the mediocrities or 
unfortunates of their time and class. That Napoleon, set in another 
land and era, would not have conquered a continent, is sufficiently 
certain. The contrary affirmation may with fairness, it seems, be 
said to evince an absence of understanding of history. But the 
belief that under other circumstances this eternal beacon flame 
might have remained a household lamp, that his forces would 
never have been called forth, that a slight change of the accidents 
of epoch, place, or surroundings might have left him a prosperous 
and contented peasant, a shopkeeper or a bureaucrat, a routine 
captain retired on a pension—to maintain this argues a lack or a 
perverted suppression of knowledge of human nature. It is im- 
portant to realize that congenital differences can have no effect on 
the course of civilization. But it is equally important to realize 
that we may and must concede the existence of such differences 
and their inextinguishability. 
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According to a saying that is also almost proverbial, and true to 
the degree that such commonplaces can be true, the modern school- 
boy knows more than Aristotle; but this fact, if a thousand times 
so, does not in the least endow him with a fraction of the intellect 
of the great Greek. Socially—because knowledge must be a social 
circumstance—it is knowledge, and not the greater development 
of one individual or another, that counts; just as, to measure the 
true force of the greatness of the person, the psychologist or genetist 
disregards the state of general enlightenment, the varying degree 
of civilizational development, to make his comparisons. A hundred 
Aristotles among our cave-dwelling ancestors would have been 
Aristotles in their birthright no less; but they would have con- 
tributed far less to the advance of science than a dozen plodding 
mediocrities in the twentieth century. A super-Archimedes in the 
ice age would have invented neither firearms nor the telegraph. 
Bach born in the Congo instead of Saxony could have composed 
not even a fragment of choral or sonata, though we can be equally 
confident that he would have outshone his compatriots in some 
manner of music. Whether or not a Bach ever had birth in Africa, 
is another question—one to which a negative answer cannot be 
given merely because no Bach has ever appeared there; a question 
that in fairness we must admit to be unanswered, but in regard to 
which the student of civilization, until demonstration has been 
made, can make but one reply and pursue only one course: to 
assume, not as an end but as a condition of method, that there 
have been such individuals; that genius and ability occur with 
regular frequency, and that all races or large enough groups of 
men average alike and the same in qualities. 

These are extreme cases, whose clearness is little likely to arouse 
opposition. Normally, the difference between individuals is less 
imposing, the types of society more similar, and the two elements 
involved are separable only by the exercise of some discrimination. 
It is then that the endless confusions begin. But if the factor of 
society and that of natal personality are distinct in the glaring 
examples, they are at least distinguishable in the more subtly 
shaded and intricate ones; provided only we wish to keep them 
apart. 
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If this is true, it follows that all so-called inventors of appliances 
or discoverers of thoughts of note were unusually able men, en- 
dowed from before birth with superior faculties, which the psycholo- 
gist can hope to analyze and define, the physiologist to correlate 
with functions of organs, and the genetic biologist to investigate 
in their hereditary origins until he attains not only system and law 
but verifiable power of prediction. And, on the other hand, the 
content of the invention or discovery springs in no way from the 
make-up of the great man, or that of his ancestors, but is a product 
purely of the civilization into which he with millions of others is 
born as a meaningless and regularly recurring event. Whether 
he in his person becomes inventor, explorer, imitator, or user, is 
an affair of forces that the science of mechanical causality is con- 
cerned with. Whether his invention is that of the cannon or the 
bow, his achievement a musical scale or a system of harmony, his 
formulation that of the soul or that of the categorical imperative, 
is not explainable by the medium of mechanistic science—at least, 
not by. any methods at the command of biological science—but 
finds its meaning only in such operations with the material of 
civilization as history is occupied with. 

Darwin, whose name has been cited so frequently in the pre- 
ceding pages, provides a beautiful exemplification of these prin- 
ciples. To deny this great man genius, mental eminence, inherent 
superiority to the mass of the human herd, would be fatuous. In 
Galton’s famous classification, he would attain, by universal con- 
sent, at least to grade G, by an overwhelming majority no doubt 
to the still higher—the highest—grade X. That is, he was an 
individual born with capacities such as but fourteen, or more likely 
one, or still fewer, persons in every million possess. In short, 
he would have towered above his fellows in any and every society. 

On the other side, no one can sanely believe that the distinction 
of Darwin’s greatest accomplishment, the formulation of the doc- 
trine of evolution by natural selection, would now stand to his 
credit had he been born fifty years sooner or later. If later, he 
would have been infallibly anticipated by Wallace, for one thing; 
by others, if an early death had cut off Wallace. That his giant 
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restless mind would have evolved something noteworthy is as 
likely as it is a fact away from the point: the distinction of the 
particular discovery which he did make, would not have been his. 
Put on earth, by contrary supposition, a half century earlier, his 
central idea would not have come to him; as it failed to come to his 
brilliant predecessor, the evolutionist Lamarck. Or, it would have 
risen in his own mind, as it did in all its essentials in that of Aristotle, 
only to be at once discarded as logically possible indeed, but as 
unworthy of actual consideration. Or, finally, the thought might 
indeed have germinated and grown in him, but been ignored and 
forgotten by the world, a mere unfruitful accident, until European 
civilization was prepared, a few decades later, and hungry as well as 
prepared, to use it—when its rediscovery and not its barren formal 
discovery would have been the event of historical significance. 
That this last possibility is no mere idle conjecture is evidenced by 
its actually taking place in the case of one of the greatest of Darwin’s 
contemporaries, his then unknown brother in arms, Gregor Mendel. 

It is inconceivable that the independent occurrence of the 
idea of selection as the motive force of organic evolution, synchron- 
ously in the minds of Darwin and Wallace, should have been an 
affair of pure chance. The immediate acceptance of the idea by 
the world, proves nothing as to the intrinsic truth of the concept; 
but it does establish the readiness of the world, that is, of the 
civilization of the time, for the doctrine. And if civilization was 
prepared and hungry for the doctrine, the enunciation seems to 
have been destined to come almost precisely when it did come. 
Darwin carried with himself the germ of the idea of natural selection 
for twenty long years before he dared put forward the hypothesis 
which previously he had felt would be received with hostility, 
and which he must have thought insufficiently armed. It was only 
the briefer expression of the same insight by Wallace that led 
Darwin to publicity. Can it be imagined, if Wallace had met 
death at sea among the Malay islands, and Darwin, unspurred by 
his competitor colleague’s activity, had carried his theory in hesitant 
privacy a few years longer and then suddenly succumbed to mortal 


illness, that we of the civilized world of today should have lived all 
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our intellectual lives without a definite mechanism for evolution 
and therefore without any active employment of the evolutionary 
idea—that our biologists would be still standing where Linnaeus, 
Cuvier, or at most Lamarck stood? If so, the great currents of 
history would be absolutely conditioned by the lodgement or dis- 
lodgement of a bacillus in a particular human frame on a certain 
day; which conviction would certify to as much understanding as 
we should credit to him, who, finding in the high Andes the ultimate 
source of the tiny streamlet farthest removed in tortuous miles 
from the Atlantic ocean, should set his foot in the bubbling spring 
and believe that so long as he held it there the Amazon ceased to 
drain a continent and to pour its tide into the sea. 

No. Wallace’s crowding on Darwin’s heels so that his too was 
a share, though a minor one, of the glory of the discovery, evidences 
that behind him trod still others, unnamed and perhaps forever 
themselves unconscious; and that had the leader or his second 
fallen by one of the innumerable accidents to which individuals 
are subject, the followers, one or several or many, would have 
pressed forward, would have been pressed forward, it would be 
better to say, and done their work—immediately, as history reckons 
time. 

The total failure of Mendel’s revolutionizing experiments in 
exact heredity to achieve the least recognition during their author’s 
life, and for years after, has already been alluded to as an instance 
of the inexorable fate in store for the discoverer who anticipates 
his time. He is fortunate indeed if he is permitted to live out his 
lot in obscurity; and to escape the crucifixion which seemed a 
meet punishment for the first circumnavigator of Africa who saw 
the sun on his north. It has been said that Mendel’s essay, in 
which are contained all the vital principles of the science that now 
bears his name, was published in a remote and little known source, 
and therefore failed for a generation to come to the notice of 
biologists. The last assertion may be challenged as unproved and 
inherently improbable. It is far more likely that biologist after 
biologist saw the essay, that some even read it, but that, one and all: 


it remained meaningless to them—not because they were unusually 
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stupid men, but because they lacked the transcendent superiority 
of the occasional individual to see issues that lie ahead of those 
with which the world of their day is wrestling. Slowly, however, 
time rolled on and unconsciously a change of content of thought 
was preparing. Darwin himself had been concerned with the 
origin and nature of variations. When the first shock of over- 
powering novelty of his central discovery had begun to be assimi- 
lated by scientific conscience, this variation question trended to the 
front. The investigations of De Vries and Bateson, though their 
recognized outcome seemed only a destructive analysis of one of 
the pillars of Darwinism, were accumulating knowledge as to the 
actual operation of heredity. And then suddenly in 1900, with 
dramatic eclat, three students, independently and “within a few 
weeks of each other,” discovered the discovery of Mendel, confirmed 
its conclusions with experience of their own, and a new science was 
launched on a career of splendid fulfillment. 

There may be those who see in these pulsing events only a 
meaningless play of capricious fortuitousness; but there will be 
others to whom they reveal a glimpse of a great and inspiring in- 
evitability which rises as far above the accidents of personality 
as the march of the heavens transcends the wavering contacts of 
random footprints on clods of earth. Wipe out the perception of 
De Vries, Correns, and Tschermak, and it is yet certain that 
before another year had rolled around, the principles of Mendelian 
heredity would have been proclaimed to an according world, and 
by six rather than three discerning minds. That Mendel lived 
in the nineteenth century instead of the twentieth, and published 
in 1865, is a fact that proved of the greatest and perhaps regrettable 
influence on his personal fortunes. As a matter of history, his life 
and discovery are of no more moment, except as a foreshadowing 
anticipation, than the billions of woes and gratifications, of peaceful 
citizen lives or bloody deaths, that have been the fate of men. 
Mendelian heredity does not date from 1865. It was discovered 
in 1900 because it could have been discovered only then, and because 
it infallibly must have been discovered then. 


The whole history of inventions is one endless chain of parallel 
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instances. An examination of patent office records, in any other 
than a commercial or anecdotic spirit, would alone reveal the 
inexorable order that prevails in the advance of civilization. The 
right to the monopoly of the manufacture of the telephone was long 
in litigation; the ultimate decision rested on an interval of hours 
between the recording of concurrent descriptions by Alexander 
Bell and Elisha Gray. Though it is part of our vulgar thinking to 
dismiss such conflicts as evidences only of unscrupulous cupidity 
and legal inadequacy or as melodramatic coincidences, it behooves 
the historian to see beyond such « hildlike plays of the intellect. 
The discovery of oxygen is credited to both Priestley and 
Scheele; its liquefaction to Cailletet as well as to Pictet, whose 
results were attained in the same month of 1877 and announced in 
one session. Kant as well as La Place can lay claim to the pro- + 
mulgation of the nebular hypothesis. Neptune was predicted by 
Adams and by Leverrier; the computation of the one, and the 
publication of that of the other, had precedence by a few months. 
For the invention of the steamboat, glory is claimed by their 
countrymen or partisans for Fulton, Jouffroy, Rumsey, Stevens, 
Symmington, and others; of the telegraph, for Steinheil and Morse; 
in photography Talbot was the rival of Daguerre and Niepce. 
The doubly flanged rail devised by Stevens was reinvented by 
Vignolet. Aluminum was first practically reduced by the processes 
of Hall, Héroult, and Cowles. Leibnitz in 1684 as well as Newton 
in 1687 formulated calculus. Anaesthetics, both ether and nitrous 
oxide, were discovered in 1845 and 1846, by no less than four men 
of one nationality. So independent were their achievements, so 
similar even in details and so closely contemporaneous, that polem- 
ics, lawsuits, and political agitation ensued for years, and there was 
not one of the four but whose career was embittered, if not ruined, 
by the animosities arising from the indistinguishability of the 
priority. Even the south pole, never before trodden by the foot 
of human beings, was at last reached twice in one summer. 
A volume could be written, with but few years’ toil, filled with 
endlessly repeating but ever new accumulation of such instances. 


When we cease to look upon invention or discovery as some mys- 
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terious inherent faculty of individual minds which are randomly 
dropped in space and time by fate; when we center our attention 
on the plainer relation of one such advancing step to the others; 
when, in short, interest shifts from individually biographic elements, 
which can be only dramatically artistic, didactically moralizing, or 
psychologically interpretable, and attaches whole heartedly to the 
social, evidence on this point will be infinite in quantity, and the 
presence of a majestic order pervading civilization will be irresistibly 
evident. 

Knowing the civilization of an age and a land, we can then 
substantially affirm that its distinctive discoveries, in this or that 
field of activity, were not directly contingent upon the personality 
of the actual inventors that graced the period, but would have been 
made without them; and that, conversely, had the great illuminat- 
ing minds of other centuries and climates been born in the civiliza- 
tion referred to, instead of their own, its first achievements would 
have fallen to their lot. Ericsson or Galvani eight thousand years 
ago would have polished or bored the first stone; and in turn the 
hand and mind whose operation set in inception the neolithic age 
of human culture, would, if held in its infancy in unchanging 
catalepsy from that time until today, now be devising wireless 
telephones and nitrogen extractors. 

Some reservations must be admitted to this principle. It is 
far. from established, rather the contrary, that extraordinary 
ability, however equal in intensity, is identical in direction. It is 
highly unlikely that Beethoven put in Newton’s cradle would have 
worked out calculus, or the latter have given the symphony its 
final form. We can and evidently must admit congenital faculties 
that are fairly specialized. Everything shows that the elementary 
mental faculties, such as memory, interest, and abstraction, are 
by nature very uneven in individuals of equivalent ability but 
distinctive bent; and this in spite of cultivation. The educator 
who proclaimed his ability to convert a native memory for absolute 
numbers or for mathematical formulas into an equally strong 
retention of single tones or of complex melodies, would be distrusted 


as a charlatan or a fanatic. But it does not essentially matter if 
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the originating faculty is one or several in mind. If Eli Whitney 
could not have formulated the difference between the subjective 
and the objective and Kant in his place would have failed to devise 
a practical cotton gin, Watt or Fulton or Morse or Stephenson 
could, in the place of the former, have accomplished his achieve- 
ment, and Aristotle or Aquinas the task of the latter. It is possibly 
not even quite accurate to maintain that the individualities of the 
unknown inventor or inventors of the bow and arrow and those of 
firearms could have been interchanged, for the first production of 
the bow necessarily involved mechanical and even manual faculty, 
while the discovery of gunpowder and of its applicability to 
weapons may have required the different ability to perceive certain 
peculiar qualities of a more highly dynamic or chemical nature. 

In short, it is a debatable point, though one of the greatest 
psychological interest, how far human faculty is divisible and 
subdivisible into distinct kinds. But the matter is not vital in 
the present connection, for there will hardly be any one rash 
enough to maintain that there exist as many distinguishable 
faculties as there are separate human beings; which in fact would 
be to assert that abilities do not differ in intensity or degree but 
only in direction or kind; in short, that while no two men were 
alike, all were absolutely equal in potential capacity. If this view 
is not correct, then it matters little whether the kinds of ability are 
several or many, because in any case they will be very few compared 
with the endless number of human organisms; because there will 
accordingly be so many individuals possessing each faculty, that 
every age must contain persons with low and mediocre and high 
measure of intensity of each; and the extraordinary men of one 
sort in one period will therefore still be substitutable for those 
of another time in the manner indicated. 

If, therefore, any one’s interpretation of mentality is disturbed 
by some of the particular equivalences that have been suggested, 
he can easily find others that seem more just, without dissenting 
from the underlying principle that the march of history, or as it is 
current custom to name it, the progress of civilization, is inde- 


pendent of the birth of particular personalities; since these, appar- 
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ently averaging alike, both as regards genius and normality, at all 
times and places, furnish the same substratum for the social. 

Here, then, we have an interpretation which allows to the 
individual, and through him to heredity, all that the science of 
the organic can legitimately claim on the strength of its actual 
accomplishments; and which also yields the fullest scope to the 
social in its own distinctive field. The accomplishment of the 
individual measured against other individuals depends, if not wholly 
then mainly, on his organic constitution as compounded by his 
heredity. The accomplishments of a group, relative to other 
groups, are uninfluenced by heredity because sufficiently large 
groups average alike in organic make-up. 

This identity of average is incontestable for some instances of 
the same nations in closely successive ages—as Athens in 550 and 
450, or Germany in 1800 and 1900—during which brief periods 
their hereditary composition could not possibly have altered to 
even a small fraction of the degree in which cultural achievement 
varied; it is certainly probably even for people of the same blood 
separated by long intervals of time and wide divergences of civiliza- 
tion; and it is, while neither proved nor disproved, likely to be 
substantially true, as suggested before, for the most distant races. 

The difference between the accomplishments of one group of 
men and those of another group is therefore of another order from 
the difference between the faculties of one person and another. 
It is through this distinction that one of the essential qualities of 
the nature of the social is to be found. 

The physiological and the mental are bonded as aspects of the 
same thing, one resolvable into the other; the social is, directly 
considered, irresolvable into the mental. That it exists only after 
mentality of a certain kind is in action, has led to confusion of the 
two, and even to their identification. The error of this identifica- 
tion is a fault that tends to pervade modern thinking about civiliza- 
tion, and which must be overcome by self-discipline before our 
understanding of this order of phenomena that fill and color our 
lives can become either clear or serviceable. 


If the relation of the individual to culture here outlined is a 
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true one, a conflicting view sometimes held and already alluded 
to, is unentertainable. This view is the opinion that all person- 
alities are, while not identical, potentially equal in capacity, their 
varying degrees of accomplishment being due solely to different 
measures of accord with the social environment with which they 
are in touch. This view has perhaps been rarely formulated as a 
generic principle; but it seems to underlie, though usually vaguely 
and by implication only, many tendencies toward social and educa- 
tional reform, and is therefore likely to find formal enunciation at 
some time. 

This assumption, which would certainly be of extensive practical 
application if it could be verified, seems to rest ultimately upon a 
dim but profound perception of the influence of civilization. More 
complete that this influence of civilization is upon national fortunes 
than upon individual careers, it nevertheless must influence these 
latter also. Mohammedanism—a social phenomenon—in stifling 
the imitative possibilities of the pictorial and plastic arts, has 
obviously affected the civilization of many peoples; but it must 
also have altered the careers of many persons born in three conti- 
nents during a thousand years. Special talents which these men 
and women possessed for delineative representation may have been 
suppressed without equal compensation in other directions, in those 
whose endowment was unique. Of such individuals it is undoubt- 
edly true that the social forces to which they were subject depressed 
each of them from successful attainment to more mediocre. And 
without question the same environment elevated many an individual 
to high rank above his fellows whose special abilities, in some other 
age and country, would have been repressed to his private disadvan- 
tage. ‘The personality born with those qualities that lead to highly 
successful leadership of religious brigands, for instance, is un- 
doubtedly assured of a more prosperous and contented career in 
Morocco than in Holland of today. 

Even within one nationally limited sphere of civilization, similar 
results are necessarily bound to occur constantly. The natural 
logician or administrator born into a caste of fishermen or street 


sweepers is not likely to achieve the satisfaction in life, and cer- 
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tainly not the success, that would have been his lot had his parents 
been Brahmins or Kshatriyas; and what is true formally of India 
holds substantially for Europe. 

But, that a social enviroment may somewhat affect the fortunes 
and career of the individual as measured against other individuals, 
does not prove that the individual is wholly the product of circum- 
stances outside of himself, any more than it means that the opposite 
is true and that a civilization is only the sum total of the products 
of a group of organically shaped minds. The concrete effect of each 
individual upon civilization is determined by civilization itself. 
Civilization appears even in some cases and in some measure to 
influence the effect of the individual’s native activities upon himself. 
But to proceed from these realizations to the inference that all 
the degree and quality of accomplishment by the individual is the 
result of his moulding by the society that encompasses him, is pure 
assumption, extreme at that, and directly at variance with all 
observation, both as immediate apperception and as it survives 
critical analysis. 

Therefore it is possible to hold to the historical or civilizational 
interpretation of social phenomena without proceeding to occupy 
the position that the human beings that are the given channels 
through which civilization courses, are only and wholly the products 
of its stream. Because culture rests on specific human faculty, it 
does not follow that this faculty, the thing in man that is supra- 
animal, is of social determination. The line between the social 
and the organic may not be randomly or hastily drawn. The 
threshold between the endowment that renders the flow and con- 
tinuance of civilization possible and that which prohibits even its 
inception, is the demarcation—doubtful enough once, in all prob- 
ability, but gaping for a longer period than our knowledge covers— 
between man and animal. The separation between the social 
itself, however, the entity that we call civilization, and the non- 
social, the pre-social or organic, is the diversity of quality or order 
or nature which exists between animal and man conjointly on the 
one hand, and the products of the interactions of human beings 


on the other. In the previous pages the mental has already been 
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subtracted from the social and added to the physically organic 
which is subject to the influence of heredity. In the same way it is 
necessary to eliminate the factor of individual capacity from the 
consideration of civilization. But this elimination means its trans- 
fer to the group of organically conceivable phenomena, not its 
denial. In fact nothing is further from the path of a just prosecu- 
tion of the understanding of history than such a negation of dif- 
ferences of degree of the faculties of individual men. 

In short, social science, if we may take that word as equivalent 
to history, does not deny individuality any more than it denies the 
individual. It does refuse to deal with either individuality or 
individuals. And it bases this refusal solely on its denial of the 
validity of either factor for the achievement of its proper aims. 

It is true that historical events can also be viewed mechanically, 
and expressed ultimately in terms of physics and chemistry. 
Genius may prove definable in unit characters or the constitution 
of chromosomes, and its particular achievements in osmotic re- 
actions of nerve cells. The day may come when what took place 
in the tissue of Darwin’s brain when he first thought the concept 
of natural selection, can be profitably studied, or even approxi- 
mately ascertained, by the physiologist and chemist. Such an 
achievement, shockingly destructive as it may seem to those whom 
revelation appals, would be not only defensible, but worth while— 
of enormous interest, even, and possibly of the highest utility. 
Only, it would not be history; nor a step toward history or social 
science. 

To know the precise reactions in Darwin’s nervous system at 
the moment when the thought of natural selection flashed upon him 
in 1838, would involve a very genuine triumph of science. But 
it would mean nothing historically, since history is concerned with 
the relation of doctrines such as that of natural selection to other 
concepts and social phenomena, and not at all with the relation of 
Darwin himself to social phenomena or other phenomena. This 
is not the current view of history; but, on the other hand, the 
current view rests upon the endlessly recurring but obviously 


illogical assumption that because without individuals civilization 
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could not exist, civilization therefore is only a sum total of the 
psychic operations of a mass of individuals. 

There are those, of mechanistic proclivities and interests, who 
hold that it is only when historical events are explained on a 
basis like that assumed in our example, that history will have any 
significance. They have pressed their view, sometimes by assertion, 
more often by implication, until it has come to be widely accepted. 
But it is true only if a single method of thought is the sole one to be 
accorded validity and justifiability. If the ability to weigh the 
moon renders Shelley’s poetry a useless superfluity, well and good: 
there is nothing more to be said. There actually are people fanatic 
enough to take sucha stand. But if scientific methods give science, 
and artistic exercise yields literature, and the two do not exclude 
each other because they do not come into conflict and are not even 
comparable; if the justification of each is in its results and not in 
any toleration extended by the other; and if the truly unforgivable 
sin with the crown of futility is not to practise one without regard 
to the other but to try to practise one by means of the other;—then, 
too, it is at least conceivable that there may be a third activity, 
neither science nor art in their strict senses, but history, the under- 
standing of the social, which also has an aim that cannot be denied 


and whose justification must be sought in its own results and not 


by the standard of any other activity. That is all that history 
as an intellectual manifestation can ask; but that it must ask. 
Mechanistic science has accomplished wonders in a brief space by 
adhering ever more rigidly to its own peculiar methods, and allowing 
no limits to be set to its application of these methods. Yet that a 
tool has proved its service for a purpose, does not affect the value of 
other purposes or the utility of other tools for these other purposes. 
Whenever the mechanistic scientist proposes to accomplish all the 
work of the human understanding by his science, he is taking the 
stand either of his predecessor of ruder days who mingled the objects 
and means of science and theology, or science and art, or science 
and morals; or of that other often cited but perhaps imaginary 
predecessor who, when spiritual power made him arrogant, denied 


the right of existence of science as a goal or science as a method; 
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proclaiming that divine truth was the only and sufficient truth. 
Intolerance is ever born anew. But science has escaped from alleged 
persecution, and then from timid servility, only so recently, that it 
should remember not to attempt oppression and negation in its turn. 

History, then, justifies itself in proportion that it is mechan- 
istically “ unscientific”’ ; that it has its own method, its own equivalent 
to the causality of science; and, in one sense, its own material. 
Not that there is a range of subjects that can be delimited and 
assigned respectively to science and to history. In fact, the appli- 
cability of science to any and all domains of human cognizance 
must be expressly affirmed. But the same phenomenon can after 
all be viewed with different ends. The social is scientifically 
resolvable; but it is resolvable through the individual—the organic 
and psychic individual. History deals with the social’ by re- 
solving it into the social without the medium of the individual. 

Science will attack historical material—social material—by con- 
verting it into organic terms—whether psychical or physical does 
not matter, so long as the ever present individual physiological 
aspect or basis of the social phenomena is dealt with. These organic 
results will then be ready for interpretation by the methods of 
physics and chemistry. Thus the material will be made part of 
that great unit, the system that justifies and elevates science to its 
high plane—the system that is pervaded by the principle of mechan- 
ical causality as its essence. But history, without denying this 
principle, without concerning itself with it or with the methods 
that flow from it, keeps its intent fixed upon the unaltered and 
irresolved facts of the social plane, upon historical data apperceived 
and utilized directly. 

As, then, there are two lines of intellectual endeavor in history 
and in science, each with its separate aim and set of methods; 
and as it is only the confounding of the two that results in sterile 
negation; so also two wholly disparate evolutions must be recog- 
nized: that of the substance which we call organic and that of the 
other substance called social. Social evolution is without ante- 
cedents in the beginnings of organic evolution. It commences 
late in the development of life—long after vertebrates, after mam- 
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mals, after the primates even, are established. Its exact point of 
origin we do not know, and perhaps shall never know; but we can 
limit the range within which it falls. This origin occurred in a 
series of organic forms more advanced, in general mental faculty, 
than the gorilla, and much less developed than the first known 
race that is unanimously accepted as having been human, the man 
of Neandertal and Le Moustier. In point of time, these first 
carriers of the rudiments of civilization must antedate the Neander- 
tal race by far, but must be much posterior to other extinct human 
ancestors of the approximate intellectual level of the modern gorilla 
and chimpanzee. Evidence fails, and in the present connection 
the determination would be of little moment. 

The beginning of social evolution, of the civilization which is 
the subject of history, thus coincides with that mystery of the 
popular mind: the missing link. But the term “link”’ is mis- 
leading. It implies a continuous chain, a strand that is the same 
in texture before and beyond the break in knowledge. But with 
the unknown bearers of the primeval and gradually manifesting 
beginnings of civilization, there took place a profound alteration 
rather than an improved passing on of the existing. A new factor 
had arisen which was to work out its own independent consequences, 
slowly and of little apparent import at first, but gathering weight, 
and dignity, and influence; a factor that had passed beyond natural 
selection, that was no longer wholly dependent on any agency of 
organic evolution, and that, however rocked and swayed by the 
oscillations of the heredity that underlay it, nevertheless floated 
unimmersibly upon it. 

The dawn of the social thus is not a link in any chain, not a 
step in a path, but a leap to another plane. It may be likened to 
the first occurrence of life in the hitherto lifeless universe, the hour 
when that one of infinite chemical combinations took place which 
put the organic into existence, and made it that from that moment 
on there should be two worlds in place of one. Atomic qualities 
and movements were not interfered with when that seemingly 
slight event took place; the majesty of the mechanical laws of the 


cosmos was not diminished; but something new was inextinguish- 
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ably added to the history of this planet; as when a perpetually 


reeling thread becomes two from one. 


Or, one might compare the inception of civilization to the end 
of the process of slowly heating water. The expansion of the 
liquid goes on a long time. Its alteration can be observed by the 
thermometer as well as in bulk, in its solvent power as well as in its 
internal agitation. But it remains water. Finally, however, the 
boiling point is attained. Steam is produced: the rate of enlarge- 
ment of volume is increased a thousand fold; and in place of a 
glistening percolating fluid, a volatile gas diffuses invisibly. Neither 
the laws of physics nor those of chemistry are violated; nature is 
not set aside; but yet a saltation has taken place: the slow transi- 
tions that accumulated from zero to one hundred have been tran- 
scended in an instant, and a condition of substance with new 
properties and new possibilities of effect is in existence 

Such, in some manner, must have been the result of the appear- 
ance of this new thing, civilization. We need not consider that it 
abolished the course of development of life. It certainly has not 
in any measure done away with its own substratum of the organic. 
And there is no reason to believe that it was born full fledged. 
All these incidents and manners of the inception of the social are 
after all of little consequence to an understanding of its specific 
nature, and of the relation of that nature to the character of the 
organic substance that preceded it in absolute time and still sup- 
ports it. The point is, there was an addition of something new in 
kind, an initiation of that which was to run a course of its own. 

We may sketch the relation which exists between the evolutions 
of the organic and of the social (fig. 8). A line, progressing with 
the flow of time, rises slowly, but ever gatheringly. At a certain 
point, another line begins to diverge from it, insensibly at first, 
but ascending ever farther above it on its own course; until, at the 
moment where the curtain of the present cuts off our view, each is 
advancing, but far from the other, and uninfluenced by it. 

In this illustration, the continuous line denotes the level in- 
organic; the broken line, the evolution of the organic; the line of 


dots, the development of civilization. Height above the base is 
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degree of advancement, whether that be complexity, heterogeneity, 
degree of coérdination, or anything else. A is the beginning of 
time on this earth as revealed to our understandings. B marks 
the point of the true missing link, of the first human precursor, the 
first animal that carried and accumulated tradition. C would 


denote the state reached by what we are accustomed to call primi- 


Fig. 8. 


tive man, that Neandertal homo who was our forefather in culture 
if not in blood; and D, the present moment. 

It is inevitable that if there is any foundation for the contentions 
that have been set forth, an arguing from one of these lines to the 
other must be futile. To assert, because the upper line has risen 
rapidly just before it is cut off, that the one below it must also have 
ascended proportionally more in this period than in any before, 
is obviously uncompelling. That our institutions, our knowledge, 
the exercising of our minds, have advanced dizzyingly in twenty 
thousand years is no reason that our bodies and brains, our mental 
equipment and its physiological basis, have advanced in any corre- 
sponding measure, as is sometimes argued by scientists and gen- 
erally taken for granted by men at large. If anything, it might 
rather be an evidence that the lower, organic line has fallen off in 
its rate of ascent. The bodies and minds in this line have con- 
tinued to carry civilization; but this civilization has met the 
struggle of the world in such a way that much of the stress has been 
directed from these bodies and minds. We do not argue that the 
progress of organic evolution is prima facie indication that inorganic 
matter is more complex, more advanced in its combinations, or in 
any sense “‘higher,’”’ than it was fifty million years ago; much less 
that organic evolution has taken place through an inorganic evolu- 
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tion as cause. And no more can we infer from social development 
to a progress of the hereditary forms of life. 

In fact, not only is the correlation of the lines of organic and 
social development as unjustifiable theoretically as it would be to 
argue from the compressibility or weight of water to that of steam; 
but all the evidence known directs us to the conviction that in recent 
periods civilization has raced at a speed so far outstripping the 
pace of hereditary evolution, that the latter has, if not actually 
standing still, afforded all the seeming, relatively, of making no 
progress. There are a hundred elements of civilization where there 
Was one in the time when the Neandertal skull enclosed a living 
brain; and not only the content of civilization but the complexity 
of its organization has increased a hundredfold. But the body 
and the associated mind of that early man have not, by any scale 
that can be applied, attained a point a hundred times, nor even 
twice, as fine, as efficient, as delicate, or as strong, as they were then; 
it is doubtful if they have improved by a fifth. There are, it is 
true, those who make the contrary assertion. Yet it seems the 
fair-minded must avow that such assertions rest not on any objec- 
tive interpretation of the facts, but on a wish to find a correlation, 
a desire to make the thread of evolution a single, unbranching one, 
to see the social only as organic. 

Here, then, we have to come to our conclusion; and here we 
rest. The mind and the body are but facets of the same organic 
material or activity; the social substance—or unsubstantial fabric, 
if one prefers the phrase,—the existence that we call civilization, 
transcends them utterly for all its being forever rooted in life. 
The processes of civilizational activity are almost unknown to us. 
The self-sufficient factors that govern their workings are unresolved. 
The forces and principles of mechanistic science can indeed analyze 
our civilization; but in so doing they destroy its essence, and leave 
us without understanding of the very thing which we seek. The 
historian as yet can do little but picture. He traces and he con- 
nects what seems far removed; he balances; he integrates; but 
he does not really explain, nor does he transmute phenomena into 


something else. His method is not science; but neither can the 
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scientist deal with historical material and leave it civilization, nor 


anything resembling civilization, nor convert it wholly inte con- 
cepts of life and leave nothing else to be done. What we all are 


able to do is to realize this gap, to be impressed by its abyss with 


reverence and humility, and to go our paths on its respective sides 
without self-deluding attempts to bridge the eternal chasm, or 
empty boasts that its span is achieved. 
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SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN PORTO RICO! 


By HERMAN K. HAEBERLIN 


JUEGO DE BOLA 


N June 1915 the author excavated a so-called juego de bola or 
ball-court situated in the limestone mountains of the interior 
of Porto Rico several miles northwest of the town of Utuado. 

More precisely this site is located in the district called Barrio Rio 
Arriba de Arecibo, about a quarter of a mile north of the point 
where the municipal road which runs from the schoolhouse of this 
barrio to the Barrio Santa Rosa crosses the Quebrada de los Medinas, 
a little brook which flows into the Rio Grande de Arecibo from the 
west. The land in which the site is located, is owned by Sefior 
Blas Gau, whose house stands several hundred feet south of the 
juego. 

The site was one of those inclosures popularly known by the 
natives as ball-courts (juego de bola) because they believe that they 
were used by the Indians for playing ball.2 About the location 
of these ball-courts Fewkes says the following: 

The ball courts examined by the present author were situated for the most 


part on terraces or on land fringing rivers, elevated high enough to be above 


freshets, and yet lying in river valleys that could be cultivated.* 


1 The excavations reported in this paper were executed for the Natural History 
Survey of Porto Rico which is being conducted jointly by the New York Academy of 
Sciences and by the Government of Porte Rico. The anthropological division of 
this survey is in charge of Dr. Franz Boas under whose directions the fieldwork of 
this paper was performed. The specimens found are in the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

I would like to express our indebtedness to Dr. Charles P. Berkey, of Columbia 
University, and to Mr. Gratacap, of the American Museum of Natural History, for 
furnishing the mineralogical and geological information published in this paper. 
Dr. Berkey and his assistants also analyzed the soil specimens and supplied the data 
concerning the texture of the pottery. 

2 See Fewkes, ‘“‘ The Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighboring Islands,"’ Twenty- 
fifth Annual Report Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 79. 


3 Fewkes, op. cil., p. 82. 
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The location of the juego de bola excavated corresponds to this 
statement. It was situated at the bottom of a small valley which 
runs from north to south and through which the Quebrada de los 
Medinas flows. The level bottom of this valley was under cultiva- 


tion. The inclosure was some fifty feet or more east of the brook, 


at the foot of the mountain which incloses the valley on the east. 

Before excavation the only visible signs of an archaeological site 
consisted of two parallel rows of stones projecting out of the soil 
and partly overgrown by dense vegetation. These stones were 
irregular in size and shape but all were more or less long and flat. 
These stood on end and projected vertically out of the soil as seen 


in the photograph which was taken before work was begun (fig. 9). 


On the eastern third of the juego coffee trees were growing. 
On the remaining two-thirds beans, maize, and tobacco had been 
planted at different times. 

As is shown schematically in the drawing (fig. 10) the juego was 
rectangular and bordered by two parallel rows of upright stones 
running from east to west. The row on the south was continuous, 
all the stones obviously standing in their original positions. In 
the northern row, however, there were considerable breaks near the 


middle of the line. In the western half of the inclosure a row of 


Fic. 9. 
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stones lying horizontally on the surface soil and with the flat side 
down crossed the juego in the way indicated in the drawing, thus 
forming a pavement. The horizontal position of these stones on 


the present surface of the soil and thus contrasting with the position 


: of the other stones which stood 
0 vertically and were imbedded in 
V F 4 the present surface, left no doubt 
p ' that this row of stones was not 
( ) in its original place. This was 
0 ¢ corroborated by the natives who 
remembered that these stones 
U 
() ( had been removed by them from 
the northern row of vertical 
0 stones in order to make a rude 
Q) pavement over the wet and 
0 ( swampy soil of the valley. In 
\ f the course of the excavation the 
ns stones of this pavement were 
replaced into the gaps mentioned 
above in the. northern row of 
stones. The way in which they 
fitted into these gaps proved 
SCALE “that the statement of the na- 


tives was correct. 

The two parallel rows of stones ran exactly from east to west. 
The rectangle they formed was open at the two shorter sides, that 
is to say on the east and on the west. There were no traces what- 
ever of stones having stood at these two sides. The distance 
between the two parallel rows of stones varied from twenty-nine 
and a half to thirty-one feet. The northern row of stones was 
forty-four feet long, the southern one fifty feet, three inches. 

The rows of stones were approximately straight. The deviations 
from the straight line were, I think, caused in the course of time 
by the dampness of the ground and the effect of cultivation. Al- 
most all of the stones were more or less flat, but otherwise quite 


irregular in size and shape. They varied in length from twelve to 
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thirty-nine inches. The largest slab was the last one in the south- 
western corner. None of the stones showed any traces of work- 
manship whatsoever. If they ever existed, they have been eroded. 
The two rows of stones were continuous, the stones being set closely 
together. Most of the slabs were still standing upright. There 
can be no doubt that this was the original position of all of them. 
It is not surprising that some had fallen over in the course of 
time in the damp soil. 

A trench dug lengthwise through the juego showed that two 
layers could be easily distinguished. A dark surface layer lay 
over one of yellow clay. The upper layer was carefully removed. 
All finds were deposited between these two layers. This proves 
that the surface of the lower layer was the original surface of the 
juego. 

Excavation showed that the yellow layer was five to six inches 
deeper inside of the two rows of stones than outside of them. The 
profile of the juego after the dark upper layer had been removed is 
shown in the lower drawing of figure 10. The stones, as seen in this 
picture, were not buried in the original surface, that is to say 
in the lower layer, but were held in place by simply resting against 
the higher soil outside of the juego. The two rows of stones formed 
a low continuous wall on the northern and southern sides of the 
juego. 

Within the juego the surface of the yellow layer, the original 
floor, was quite horizontal and level, with one exception however. 
After the removal of the dark surface layer the yellow layer proved 
to form a mound near the northwest corner of the juego (see fig. 10). 
This mound was one foot high, eight and one-half feet long from 
north to south and four feet wide from east to west. Directly 
east of this mound was a hole one foot deep, but of much smaller 
circumference. There were no deposits within the mound or near it 
that could give a clue as to its significance. 

As we are quite in the dark as to the meaning of these Porto 
Rican sites, popularly called juegos de bola, we were careful to look 
for any signs of decoloration, which might have been interpreted 


as house-posts or the like. It is, however, possible to state defi- 
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nitely that there were no such decolorations either within the juego 
or at the base of the stones. 

As already stated all the deposits found in the juego lay on 
the surface of the yellow layer. They consisted chiefly of potsherds. 
These were found in large numbers scattered over the site. Some 
were ornamented. The largest pieces lay near the base of the 
stones. This was very likely due to the protection the deposits 
found there. 

All the potsherds found here belonged to one and the same type 
of dark red pottery. Figure 11 shows a number of samples. .No 


traces of paint could be found on this pottery. The style of 


Fic. 11.—Potsherds. (25.0-1536 


ornamentation on this pottery was uniform. The technique was 
incised work. The ornaments consisted either of scroll-work or of 
combinations of straight lines of which figure 11 shows several typical 
examples. The scroll-work of these sherds is of the same type as 
that on the pot of figure 28. This pot was found in a cave near the 
juego. It was deposited under guano and is one of the few intact 
pots from Porto Rico. 

Besides the potsherds a number of green stones and a small 
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piece of quartz (25.0-1549) were found in the juego, all of them 


between the two layers. One greenish-gray stone is about 12 
cm. long and is a diorite porphyry. One edge may possibly show 
some flaking. None of the other stones show traces of work- 
manship. They are disintegrated 
and reconsolidated tuffs. One 
light green stone is according to 
Mr. Gratacap consolidated, re- 
deposited volcanic sand. The 
fact that these stones were all 
found on the original surface of 
the juego makes it seem plausi- 
ble that these stones may be re- 
jects. Attention is called to the 
fact that the celts mentioned be- 
low (figs. 23 and 24) are also 


made of tuffs. 


Near the juego, but not in it, 
the celt of figure 12 was found. fic. 12.—Celt. Actual length 8.5 cm. 
It is made of coral. Its surface (25.0-1557.) 
is rough and shows no polishing. 

Near the center of the juego a spherical stone was discovered. 
It is about 9 cm. in diameter and does not appear to be an artifact. 
Apparently it is one of the stones of which Fewkes says: 

The discovery of stone balls in these inclosures is often mentioned as an 
indication that these places were used in ball games, implying that the stones 
were the balls used. . . . Indeed, some of the larger stone balls, which are more 
than 2 feet in diameter, could hardly be carried by a single man. Moreover, 
many of the balls are not spherical, but are simply waterworn bowlders having 
the form of oblate or prolate spheroids. Considering these facts I have serious 
doubt whether the stones could have been used in the kind of ball game described 
by Oviedo. . . 

Obviously these doubts are well warranted. Ido not venture to 
suggest what these stones may have been used for. A black stone 
ball (25.0-1552) was brought to me by some peasants who said 
they found it near the juego. It is nicely polished and fairly 


1 Fewkes, Twenty-fifth Annual Report Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 84. 
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symmetrical. It is 5.5 cm. in diameter and is according to Mr. 
Gratacap a limonitic clay pebble. 

Several feet east of the juego lay a few tremendous bowlders, 
which had obviously fallen down the steep mountain-side. At the 
base of these rocks a number of sherds were found. They were of 
the same type as those from the juego itself. Some of them were 
ornamented. 

Dr. Fewkes speaks of burial mounds near the juegos examined 
by him. He writes: 

Just outside the boundary wall of every one of the inclosures studied by the 
author there were found one or more low mounds which bear superficial evidences 
of having been made by human hands.! 

He found that these mounds were used for burials. This leads 
him to an interpretation of the juegos. He writes: 

The conclusions drawn from my excavations of the Utuado mounds are 
that large numbers of the dead were buried just outside the dance courts and 
that the elaborate areitos, or mortuary dances, were held in the latter.* 
Attention must be called to the fact that no traces of such mounds 


were found near the juego excavated by the present author. 


CUEVA DE LA SEIBA 

The limestone mountains of the interior of Porto Rico are 
literally honeycombed with caves of all sizes. About one mile west 
of the juego which has just been described a cave was excavated. 
It is known locally as the Cueva de la Seiba. It is situated on the 
land of the Hacienda Jobo at the head of a little valley that runs 
from north to south. The entrance to this cave is about sixty 
feet above the bottom of the valley. The slope on which it opens 
is quite abrupt. The general appearance of the cave was that 
characteristic of limestone caves in general. Stalactites and stalag- 
mites formed chambers, niches, and partitions. 

The entrance was not large. Its breadth was eleven feet, its 
height at present only about four feet. The latter measurement 

1 Fewkes, ibid., p. 82. 


2 Fewkes, ibid., p. 83. 


3 Fewkes, ibid., p. 87. 
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however must have formerly been greater. Several bowlders about 
three feet high now block the entrance. It is evident from the 


circumstances that they fell down from the outer edge oi the 


B 


ceiling of the cave. The height of the entrance before these rocks 
became detached must have been about seven feet. 


Figure 13 gives an idea in a schematic way of the general form of 
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the cave with its subdivisions. The shaded areas indicate the rock 
formations. The cave can be roughly divided into three main 
chambers. The first one from the entrance marked A was clearly 
defined from the rest of the cave by a series of stalactites. It was 
approximately circular with a diameter of about sixteen feet. The 
greatest height of this chamber from the floor to the ceiling was 
about eight or nine feet before the soil of the floor had been re- 
moved. The entrance to the cave was at the south side of this 
chamber. A small and very low chamber (A’) led off from A on 
its east side. Between points and N was the passageway to the 
second and largest chamber. As is seen in the drawing, this cham- 
ber surrounded chamber A on two sides. It measured twenty-two 
and one-half feet in depth from the point N northward. The 
floor of this chamber sloped down considerably towards the rear 
as seen in the cross-section. At its northernmost point it was five 
and one-half feet deeper than the floor of A. Chamber B extended 
very far around chamber A to the south. At B’ it terminated in 
what might be regarded as a distinct chamber of small size. Finally 
a chamber C, much smaller than B, led off from the latter on the 
north. Its measurements were 91% by 12% feet. Its floor was 
about four feet deeper than the deepest point of chamber B. 

The Cueva de la Seiba was very favorable for archaeological 
work, because it showed no traces of former digging. On the very 
densely populated island of Porto Rico few caves have escaped the 
hand of the random digger. The layers of this cave showed no 
indications of having been disturbed. 

The first obvious traces of human activity consisted in a number 
of faces carved on the ends of stalactites. All of these rock carvings 
were on the northern and northwestern sides of chamber A and 
faced the entrance of the cave. Two of the faces were well pre- 
served and casts were made ofthem. See figurest4and15. Traces 
of two or three other faces were discernible, but the constant action 
of the water was quickly making them disappear. It is surprising 
that the rock carvings survived as long as they did. It is impossible 
to say how many faces were originally carved on the stalactites of 
the cave. 


| 
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Chamber A was the first to be excavated. In it two layers 
could be distinguished (see profile of fig. 13). The upper layer 
consisted of dark soil about one foot in depth at the center of the 
chamber. Under it was a homogeneous layer of light soil which 
extended down to the limestone formations of the floor of the cave. 
It covered all the irregularities of this floor. This light layer con- 
tained nothing that might be interpreted as the trace of human 
remains. 

The general appearance of its soil (25.0—-1533) was light yellowish 


and granular. It was nowhere decolored. Mineralogically it con- 


Fic. 14.—Stone carving 18.5 cm. high. Fic. 15.—Stone carving 19.5 cm. high. 
(25.0-1563.) (25.0-1564 

sisted of lime powder more or less stained with limonite (95 per 

cent.) and of siliceous spicules (5 per cent.). By origin it was dis- 

integrated, Oligocene limestone. Of organic substance it con- 

tained some very small roots. 

In the center of the chamber this lower layer was about one and 
one-half feet deep. On the eastern side of chamber A the yellow 
layer was much higher than in the center and here the dark layer 
over it was very thin. At the narrow passageway to the small 
side-chamber A’ the lime dripping down from the ceiling had formed 


a plate immediately over the yellow layer. This plate was removed. 
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About five inches below the surface of the yellow layer two marine 
shells were found at this point. In the little chamber A’ the dark 
layer was missing altogether. Only the yellow soil was present. 


Nothing was found here excepting a tertiary sea-urchin. 


The surface of the dark layer of chamber A sloped upwards 
towards the entrance of the cave and there covered the bowlders 
mentioned above. See profile of figure 13. A number of potsherds 
and shells of crabs were found in the dark layer of this chamber. 

The soil of this upper layer (25.0-1532) was brownish gray, 
earthy, and somewhat granular in appearance. It was a mixture 
of weathered limestone, ashes, and calcined crab remains. It 
consisted of the following minerals: lime powder (80 per cent.), 
calcite crystals (10 per cent.), diatom spicules (?) (1 per cent.), 
fragments of charcoal (5 per cent.). 

In the western corner of chamber A the prevailing dark soil 
was replaced by some soil of somewhat different texture and of 
considerably lighter color. It was light gray, earthy, lumpy in 
appearance. It consisted of lime powder (70 per cent.), lime powder 
stained with limonite (9 per cent.), crystals of calcite (10 per cent.), 
and fragments of charcoal (10 per cent.). Of organic matter chela 
and carapace of crab were conspicuous features. 

In this soil was found a gray stone about 10 cm. long (25.0—-1540). 
It is broken. Two of its surfaces are quite smooth and appear to be 
polished artificially. It is an andesyte according to Mr. Gratacap. 

The floor of chamber A was more or less horizontal, but the 
surface of the soil in chamber B sloped down considerably. As is 
seen in the sketch, this slope began between the two points marked 
Mand N. While two distinct layers were discernible in chamber 
A, there was only one such layer in chamber B. The texture of 
this layer was similar to that of the dark layer of chamber A. In 
general appearance it was, however, finer and much less brownish 
in color and more decidedly gray. The difference in color is 
indicated in the sketch by difference in shading. The transition 
from the top layer of A to the layer of B was more or less gradual. 
Near point N the layer consisted of lime powder (85 per cent.), 
calcite crystals (5 per cent.), and charcoal fragments (10 per cent.). 


— 
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See sample 25.0-1530. In the rear of chamber B the percentage 
of charcoal increased, the comparison here being as follows: lime 
powder 85 per cent., fragments of charcoal 14 per cent., grains of 
quartz I per cent. See sample 25.0-1541. Special features of the 
soil of chamber B were gastropod fragments, mouth piece, chela, and 
carapace of crab. 

Between the points M and N the gray layer was ten to twelve 
inches in depth. Asis indicated in the cross-section near point N 
a more complicated stratification was observed. Over the thick 
gray layer two very thin layers could be distinguished. The upper 
one was only one-half inch thick and consisted of black earth; 
under it was another thin layer, about one inch in thickness and 
of different texture. - 

To summarize the results of the analysis of the soils from dif- 
ferent parts of the cave, the important data are that the chief 
constituent of all the samples is disintegrated, Oligocene limestone 
and that all the soil of the cave excepting that of the lower layer 
of chamber A contains a high percentage of charcoal fragments and 
of crustacean remains. Evidently the lower layer of A alone 
antedates human activity in the cave. This is corroborated by the 
fact that none of the artifacts were found in this layer. 

Numerous pieces of tuffs and andesites (25.0-1562) were found 
in the gray soil near the entrance to chamber B and farther back 
in this chamber. These stones are not indigenous to a limestone 
cave and therefore must have been brought in from the outside. 
They do not show traces of having been worked with the exception 
of one tuff which may be artificially polished. 

Besides the small fragments of organic matter already mentioned 
in the analyses of the soils from the cave, the gray soil of chamber 
B abounded in enormous quantities of shells of snails, shells of 
crabs, bones of a rodent, and also some bird bones. The rodent 
bones proved to be of considerable zoological interest, inasmuch 
as they belong to a new genus and species. Dr. J. A. Allen of the 
American Museum of Natural History has published a description 
of them in the Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences. He 


1 Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, vol. XXVII, pp. 17-22. 
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has given to this rodent the name: Jsolobodon portoricensis. It is 
a large rodent allied to Plagiodontia.! Of the condition of the 
bones Dr. Allen writes: 


They are highly coated with a gray ashy covering, easily removed with a 


soft brush, and have the appearance and general character of recent bones, 


having undergone no mineralization nor much discoloration.? ; 


And finally in the conclusion he makes the following interesting 
remarks: 

Isolobodon, like Plagiodontia, is evidently of recent extinction. In the case 
of Plagiodontia, the only extant specimen, so far as known to me, is the type of 
the species in the Paris Museum of Natural History, described by F. Cuvier in 
1836. . . . It is mentioned as being nocturnal and frugivorous, its flesh as very 


good to eat, and that for this reason ‘‘les Haitiens, qui en sont trés friands, les 


Fic. 16.—Potsherd. (25.0—1561.) Fic. 17.—Potsherd. (25.0-1542 


recherchent si soigneusement, qu’ils ont fini par rendre ces animaux trés rare.”’ 
In all probability it was soon after completely exterminated. It is also probabk 
that Isolobodon had already become extinct in the neighboring island of Porto 
Rico, doubtless from a similar cause, and perhaps not long prior to the discovery 
of the island by Europeans. At least the fresh condition of its remains found in 
Seiba Cave seems to imply recent extinction. 


Considering the nature of the soil in which these bones were 
found, the great quantities in which they occurred, and the nature 


1 Tbid., p. 17. 
2 Jbid., p. 18. 
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of the organic matter with which they were mixed, there can be 
little doubt that the rodent was actually used by the natives as 
food. Bird bones were found in the same stratum. They belong, 
according to Mr. W. De W. Miller of the American Museum, to a 
pigeon and a parrot. The shell-animals that were deposited in 
great quantities in the cave have been kindly identified by Mr. 
Miner of the American Museum. The following species were 
represented : 

Megalomastoma Croceum Gmelin (= M. cylindraceum Chemn.) 

Helix (Parthena) angulata Fer. 

Helix (Caracolus) Carocolla Linn. 

Helix (Thelidomus) lima Fer. 

Cistula ruset Pfr. 

Subulina octona Brug. 

In the soil of chamber B a large number of potsherds were found. 
A few also lay in the top layer of chamber A. Many of these 
sherds are large and show the shape of the original pot fairly well. 
Figures 16 and 17 show two large sherds. In the same way as all 
the sherds found in the juego represent one type of pottery, so do 
those from the cave also belong to one and the same type. But 
it is interesting that these two types are different. The pottery 
from the cave is much heavier and also darker in color. The dif- 
ferences in color and chemical composition are not due to secondary 
effects of the different soils in which the two kinds of pottery lay 
imbedded, but are inherent. Dr. Berkey kindly made photo- 
micrographs of the two types, figures 18 and 19 (magnification 
about 30 diameters). These figures show the difference in texture 
very plainly. Dr. Berkey supplied the following information. 

The pottery from the cave (fig. 18) shows a coarser grain than the other, a 
greater variety of size of grain, a greater variety of composition of grain, a larger 
amount of dark material, a larger amount of clay filling or binding, and a more 
pronounced flowage structure, a structure that must have been developed in the 
modeling of the product. 

Concerning the pottery from the juego Dr. Berkey says: 


The microscope shows a very great abundance of fragments of comparatively 
clear mineral matters constituting the bulk of the material. They are bound 
together by a clayey product (or what was once clay) and this matter seems to be 
16 
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present in not much greater amount than must have been necessary to hold the 
multitude of fragments together. The structure is essentially massive. Hardly 
anywhere is there any flowage effect. The general makeup seems to indicate 
that considerable care was taken to select comparatively pure, angular sand as 
one of the constituents; and a comparatively pure, fine clay as the other. The 
excellent mixing of the two things, and the selection of material indicated would 
seem to me to indicate a higher type of workmanship and appreciation of differ- 
ences in material than is indicated in the first type. 


In contradistinction to the pottery of the juego that of the cave 


is almostaltogether devoid of ornamentation. Incised lineswhichare 


Fic. 18.—Photomicrograph of pottery FiG. 19 —Photomicrograph of pottery 


from the cave. from the juego. 


so prominent a feature of the former are missing almost completely 
on the sherds from the cave. Only a very few sherds show simple 
straight incised lines. The typical scroll-work of the other type 
of pottery is absent entirely. These differences in the two types 
cannot be accidental on account of the large number of sherds 
found. Very wide handles are a prominent trait of the pottery from 
the cave (see figs. 16 and 17). The existence of two distinct types of 
pottery in Porto Rico is interesting and deserves further study. 
Fewkes seems to be under the impression that there is only one type.! 

On the sherd of figure 16 there isa knob between the twoshoulders 
of alarge handle. It is made by the technique of modelling. The 


sherd of figure 35 shows a similar feature, however, with the 
1 Fewkes, ‘‘ The Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighboring Islands,"’ Twenty-fifth 


Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 180. 
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difference that the knob and the two shoulders are elaborated into 
crude faces. 


In the ashy material of chamber B a shell of a turtle was found, 


likewise a fragment of a light green polished celt (fig. 20). It is 
made of amphibolite. Dr. Berkey informed me es 
that this is a rare stone in Porto Rico and that \ 
he never saw an amphibolite from this island 
with such a fine structure... Another unworked 
piece of amphibolite was found in the cave (25.0 | 
1562). In the ashes of chamber B there was ™ \ 
also a small polished pebble (25.0-1546). It is | 
3 cm. long and is an andesite-porphyry. In th sae 
small side chamber B’ a number of rodent bones | : ae 
Be 
were dug up. 
Most of the deposits in chamber B were found <a 
near the sides adjourning chamber A. In the Fi ht 
ce 
deepest and most northern part of the cham- ~... 


ber only several sherds and the two round stones ::< 
mentioned below were found. 

Finally in the last chamber, C, were unearthed a number of 
potsherds and a heap of snail shells. The sherds are of the same 
type as those from the other chambers. Two of them have simple 
parallel incised lines near the rim of the pot. In this chamber 
was also found a dark green and very hard stone (25.0-1544). It 
fits comfortably into the hand. The two broad surfaces of this 
stone show a marked polish. Mr. Gratacap believes that this is 
doubtlessly artificial. It would seem that this stone was used for 
the purpose of rubbing. It is an aphanitic trap and must have 
been brought -into the limestone cave. 

From the side of the small and dark chamber, C, a narrow pas- 
sageway, difficult of access, led around chamber B on the east 
towards A’. This passageway was entered, but in it no traces of 
archaeological remains were discovered. 

In the ashes of chamber B two round pebbles, 7 and 7.5 cm. in 
diameter respectively, were found (25.0-1561). A similar stone 


lay in chamber C (25.0-1544). The surfaces of these three stones 
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are quite smooth. Probably they were used for rubbing or for 
cooking purposes. The smoothness is apparently not natural. 
All three stones are serpentinized diorites according to Mr. Gratacap. 

An interesting fird was made in a small niche of the ceiling of 
the cave near the point M. This niche was formed by the grotesque 
shapes of the limestone. Here we found the pretty pendant of 


Fic. 21.—Bone pendant. Fic. 22.—Facial carving in stone. 9.5 


cm. xX 11.3 cm. (25.0—-1550.) 


figure 21. It is 5.2 cm. in height. A portion of the one side is 
broken off. It is made of bone and the lines are scratched in. 

Immediately north of chamber A the skeleton of a very small 
baby was imbedded in the ashy soil. It lay between two limestone 
columns as shown in figure 5 with its head towards the west. The 
bones are well preserved, especially the skull. 

As has been stated above, the soil of chambers A anid B contained 
a good deal of charcoal. This led us to make a special effort to 
ascertain whether or not traces of a fireplace were present. Investi- 


gations showed that this was decidedly not the case. 


MISCELLANEOUS SPECIMENS FROM THE SAME REGION 
Near the house of Mr. Frederico Schellhorn, the manager of the 
Haciendo Jobo, and about a half a mile south from the site of the 


ory, 
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juego described above there had previously been the traces of an- 


other juego. These were still plainly visible several years ago, as 
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FiG. 23.—Celt of green stone 9.8 cm. Fic. 24.—Celt of green stone 6.1 cm. 
long. (25.0-1555.) long. (25.0-1556.) 
Fic. 25.—Stone implement 7.8 cm. long. Fic. 26.—Stone fragment natucal size. 


(25.0-1551.) (25.0-1553.) 


Mr. Schellhorn informed me. But now the ground is under 


cultivation and the encircling stones have been removed. Several 
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objects were brought to me which the peasants had found on this 
site while cultivating the land. The most interesting specimen 
obtained in this way was the flat stone with facial carving shown in 


figure 22. Similar objects are illustrated on Plate Lv of Fewkes’ 


$27.) 


Fic. 28.—Pottery bow! 9.5 cm. high. (25.0—-1537. 


monograph. The size of the above specimen is approximately the 
same as those shown by Fewkes. The two small green celts of 
figures 23 and 24 were found on the same site. They are andesitic 


tuffs according to Mr. Gratacap. The grayish-brown stone of 


A 
an 
F1G. 27.—Pottery bowl 9 cm. high. (25.0-1567 
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figure 25 is also from thissite. It is flat and its base is of long oval 
shape. This base is quite smooth and suggests that the specimen 
may have been an implement for pounding or rubbing. Finally 
the red stone of figure 26 was found on this destroyed juego. It is 
a red diorite, of regular cylindrical shape, and broken off at the one 
end. Probably it was a pestle of the type shown by Fewkes on 
Plates XXV—XXVII. 


The pot in figure 28 was found and bought on the Hacienda 


Jobo. As 1 was told, it had been imbedded under guano in a cave 
on the right bank of the Quebrada de Jobo. Its shape and orna- 
mentation is interesting. I would like to call especial attention to 


the rim around the bottom which is visible on the photograph. 


This rim serves as a foot on which the pot stands firmly. 


\PPENDIX 


In the following I would like to enumerate and describe briefly 
a number of specimens which were purchased in Porto Rico by 
Dr. Alden Mason and Prof. Franz Boas. These objects are also 
in the American Museum of Natural History. 

25.0-1567 (fig. 27). This is another intact bowl. It is 9 cm. 
in height and represents a type of red ware. It does not have a 
foot at its bottom as the pot of figure 28 does. Around the rim 
there is a band of simple incised work. The two handles are 


modelled into faces of a characteristically Porto Rican type. 


2m 
“i 
Z 
Fis Fragment of mortar 1 f FIG. 3 Triangular stot 10.2 cm, 
burnt clay 5 cm. wide. 25.0-14 high 18 
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25.0-1426 (fig. 29). A fragment of a mortar made of burnt clay. 
The inside is smooth and well rounded. As shown on the drawing 
a raised band ran around the base 
of the mortar. 

25.0-1480 (fig. 30). One of 
the many triangular stones of the 
type so often reported from Porto 
Rico. Their use is enigmatical. 
The present specimen is quite 
plain in workmanship. It is a 
volcanic basalt. It is marked as 
having been found on the ball- 
court in Bayane. 

25.0-1467. Another triangular 
stone. Figure 31 shows it from 
above. When seen from the side, 
the face is built up triangularly. 
The workmanship is excellent. Its 
surface is well smoothed. Pre- 
sumably the stone is a fossil coral. 

25.0-1477 (fig. 32). A small 


stone figure apparently tepresent- 


Fic. 31.—Triangular stone seen from 
above, 22 cm. long. (25.0-1467.) ing an animal lying on its belly, 
but with its head twisted upward. 


The features of the face are marked by grooves. On the side 


Fic. 32.—Stone figure representing an Fic. 33.—Stone figurine, 6.7 cm. high. 


animal, 5.6 cm. high. (25.0—1477.) (25.0-1529.) 


PAN. 
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opposite the face each foreleg is pierced through by a hole (not 
visible on drawing). These borings were evidently used for sus- 
pending the stone as a pendant of some kind. 

25.0-1529 (fig. 33). A small figure of a being standing with 
bent knees or sitting on its haunches. The technique by which it 
is worked is interesting. The forms of the face and of the legs 
are shaped by means of long straight grooves. These must have 
been made by means of a filing-process. 

The specimens of figures 32 and 33 are both made of white 
stone of essentially the same nature. Dr. Berkey defined this 
material as follows: “‘A metamorphic silicate rock made up chiefly 
of diopside and amphibole.” It is of very fine grain. This material 


is native to Porto Rico in contact zones. 


Fic. 34.—Outlines of celts. (Upper row, 25.0-1485, 25.0-1455. Lower row, 
1454, 25.0-14506, 25.0-1464, 25.0—-1463.) 

Figure 34 shows the shapes and sizes of six different celts. 
These are fairly typical of the forms of all celts in the collection. 
Dr. Berkey determined their mineralogical origins as follows: 

25.0-1454. Probably an indurated ash. 


25.0-1455. A fine-grained andesite. 
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25.0-1456. An indurated volcanic ash. 
25.0-1463. Probably an ash. 
25.0-1464. A contact rock, metamorphosed limestone. 


25.0-1485. An andesite, finely porphyritic with some flowage. 


25.0-1499 (fig. 35). A potsherd with a broad handle of the 
same type as the handle of the sherd on figure 16. The specimen 


has already been referred to on page 228. 


— 


J 


Fic. 36.—Potsherd with projecting FiG. 37.—Potsherd with incised spiral, 
handle, 6.2 cm. high. (25.0—-1511.) 7.8cm. wide. (25.0-1423.) 


25.0-1511 (fig. 36). A potsherd with a projecting handle which 
is ornamented by incised lines. 
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25.0-1423 (fig. 37). A potsherd with an incised spiral and an 
elevated knob of clay. This knob has transversal grooves. 

25.0-1420, 25.0-1510 (figs. 38 and 39). Four faces of burnt 
clay. They are fairly representative of the large number of such 
faces purchased. Three of them are shown en face as well as in 
profile. Such faces are very well 
known from Porto Rico as well 
as from many other West Indian 
islands. They are broken off from 
pots to which they were orig- 
inally attached, see figure 27. 
The technique of modelling these 
faces is very characteristic of 
West Indian art. The features 


are worked out by means of incised 


lines and holes. The eyes are 


1 


9.—Face of burnt « 


typical. They are ordinarily made Fi. ay, 4.7 cm. 


3 
of a hole with a concentric line. 
The prognathous jaws make the faces look like those of monkeys. 
This is a frequent feature. 25.0-1510 (fig. 39) is different in 
many respects from the other faces. It is beautifully made and 
shows remarkable realism in its details. 

Archaeological Note.—Finally I would like to call attention to 
the following remark, for which I am indebted to the geological 
department of Columbia University, and which may interest some 
other archaeologist working in Porto Rico. In the valley of Jueyes 
river back of the Coamo limestone ridge there are Indian shell 
heaps intermixed with much pottery. Ina cave of the ridge there 
are rock carvings. Natives living near this site stated that nobody 
had as yet visited this spot for archaeological work. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New 
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IRTHER NOTES ON HUMAN REMAINS FROM VERO, 
FLORIDA 


By E. H. SELLARDS 


“HE human remains from Vero, Florida, the discovery of which 
was announced in July, 1916, have been very fully dis- 
cussed, and it may seem that a further communication is 

unnecessary. However, in the “Symposium”’ on this subject which 
appeared in the Journal of Geology (Jan.—Feb., 1917) there developed 
considerable diversity of opinion among the geologists and anthro- 
pologists who visited the locality, some of whom accept the evidence 
that the human remains are of Pleistocene age as conclusive, while 
others are not convinced.!. Dr. Hrdlitka is of the opinion that the 
human remains and artifacts represent recent inclusions by burial. 
Dr. Chamberlin, on the other hand, although accepting the human 
remains and artifacts as contemporaneous with these deposits, 
regards the associated Pleistocene fossils as secondary, assuming 
that they were originally imbedded in an older deposit and were 
su’ sequently removed and washed into the deposits in which 
they are now found. Dr. MacCurdy regards the human remains 
and artifacts as normal inclusions within these deposits, but is 
doubtful as to the Pleistocene age of the beds. Dr. Hay regards the 
human remains and associated fossils as contemporaneous and is 
of the opinion that the deposits may be as old as middle Pleistocene. 
Dr. Vaughan verifies the geologic section, but withholds judgment 
as to the age of the human remains awaiting the accumulation of 
additional evidence. 

A description of the geologic section at Vero and also an account 

of the discovery of the human bones in association with the extinct 
1“*Symposium on the Age and Relations of the Fossil Human Remains found 
at Vero, Florida,’’ E. H. Sellards, Rollin T. Chamberlin, Thomas Wayland Vaughan, 


Ale’ Hrdlitka, Oliver P. Hay and George Grant MacCurdy. The Journal of Geology, 
vol. XXV, I917, pp. 1-62. 
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vertebrates have been given in papers previously published and 
hence may be omitted from this paper. Accordingly at this time 
it will be necessary to consider only the objections that have been 
offered to the conclusion that the human remains and the associated 


fossils are contemporaneous. It is assumed also that reference may 
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Fic. 40.—Ground plan showing the location of human bones found in the canal 
bank at Vero in April and in June, 1916. Index to bones; 1, left ulna; 2, a part of 
the shaft of the same bone; 3, left femur; 9, a part of the shaft of the same bone; 4, 
radius; 5, metatarsal; 6, astragalus; 7, external cuneiform; 8, part of ilium. Cowr- 


tesy of University of Chicago Pre 
be made to the earlier papers on the Vero deposits for details not 


included in the present paper.! 


Do THE HUMAN REMAINS AND ARTIFACTS REPRESENT BURIALS? 


The question as to whether or not the human bones represent 
burials may perhaps be best discussed by considering the bones of 
the individual found in the south bank of the canal west of the lateral 
inlet. Of the bones of this individual, the right ulna, a part of the 
left humerus, a part of a scapula, one incisor, and parts of the 
skull had fallen from the bank. Of these bones the ulna, the 
humerus, and a piece of the frontal are bleached from exposure to 

1 The American Journal of Science, vol. 42, 1916, pp. 1-18; Science, vol. 44, Oct. 


1916, pp. 615-617; Eighth Annual Report of Florida State Geological Survey, 1916, 


pp. 121-160, pls. 15-31; The Journal of Geoiogy, loc. cit 
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the sun. The other bones mentioned were found in cavings which 


had recently fallen from the bank, and do not show bleaching. All 


of the other bones that have been obtained at this locality were 


found in place in the bank. The bones which apparently may 
safely be attributed to this individual include, in addition to those 
mentioned, the left ulna (in two pieces), the shaft of the right 
femur (in two pieces), the proximal part of the left radius, the 
ascending ramus of the right lower jaw, two metatarsals, numerous 
fragments of the skull and some pieces of ribs. Bones found a little 
farther to the east which may or may not pertain to this individual 
include a right astragalus, a right external cuneiform, a piece from 
the right pubes, a part of a left illum, two phalanges, and a section 
from a limb bone, as well as some other bone fragments. These 
last named bones are from stratum no. 2 of the section, while all 
of the others listed were on the contact line of nos. 2 and 3. 

All of the bones are more or less broken and incomple te. The 
first bone found in place was the proximal part of the left ulna. An 
additional part of the shaft of this bone was subsequently found a 


back in the bank. The second bone found in 


few inches farther 
place was the proximal part of the shaft of the left femur. Two 
and a half months later, after the excavating had been carried 
back farther into the bank an additional part of the shaft of this 
femur was obtained, the two pieces of bone being separated in the 
bank by a distance of eight feet. This bone, the two pieces having 


been put together, is illustrated in figure 3 of plate 19 of the Eighth 


Annual Report of the Florida Geological Survey. The third bone 
found in place was the proximal part of the left radius. A photo- 
graph showing these three bones in place in the bank was repro 
duced in the American Journal of Science, July, 1916, and in the 
Eighth Annual Report of the Florida Geological Survey, plate 17, 
figure I, and is included herewith (fig. 41). The two bones, left 
ulna and left radius, it may be noted, are separated by a space of 
five feet. The part of the radius preserved has a length of 145 mm., 
and hence the distance between the bones, as well as the thickness 
of the section, may be readily computed from the photograph. 


Vertically above the radius, as may be seen in the photograph, is 
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twelve or fourteen inches of light colored, coarse, clean sand, with 
which is intimately mixed a quantity of broken marine shells, 
this part of the deposit representing material washed from the 
underlying stratum (no. 1 of the section). This is followed by 
about ten or twelve inches of vegetable material and sand, including 
as may be seen in the photograph pieces of drift-wood. Above this 


Fic. 41.—Photograph showing the ulna, femur and radius (nos. 1, 3 and 4 of fig. 39) 
in place in the bank. Scale of photograph, 1 inch equals about 2.2 feet. Cour- 


tesy of American Journal of Science. 


layer is seen a lens of coarse, clean sand including some pieces of 
broken marine shells, all of which has been thrown in by the stream. 
This sand lens, as seen in the photograph, has a thickness of about 
six inches. Above this sand lens to the soil line is found fourteen 
or fifteen inches of material consisting chiefly of muck, including 
some sand, the depth of this bone beneath the surface being about 
forty-two inches. In passing to the right the deposit of sand 
immediately above the radius “pinched out”’ so that the piece of 
femur which lies approximately four fect farther west is imme- 
diately beneath the muck, as is also the ulna. 

In the writer’s description of this locality the depth is given as 
four feet, which is not in excess of the thickness of the deposit 


‘© 
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overlying some of the bones. All of the bones definitely referred 
to this individual lie at the contact line of this deposit and the 
next older bed, and the varying depth of the bones beneath the 
surface is due to the fact that the top surface of the older deposit 
is irregular. The essential point involved, however, is not the 
depth at which the bones lie, but the fact that the deposits above 
the bones consist of alternating layers or strata which have not 
been disturbed. A sample was retained showing the sand in 
which the radius was imbedded, and also a sample of the sand in- 
cluding the broken shell vertically above the radius. This clean- 
washed, coarse sand together with the shell fragments, contrasting 
decidedly with the overlying accumulation of drift-wood and muck, 
affords positive evidence of stream-washed material, and conclusive 


proof that the deposit has not been dug into or otherwise dis- 


turbed. 

The illustrations which accompany this paper include: a ground 
plan of the human bones found in place in the canal bank west of 
the lateral inlet (fig. 40); a photograph showing the ulna, femur 
and radius, all of which bones are broken and incomplete, in place 
in the bank (fig. 41); a closer view showing the succession of strata 
directly above the radius (fig. 43); a detailed view of the radius in 
place, including the sand and shell deposit immediately above it 
(fig. 42); and a photograph (slightly enlarged) of the sample of the 
sand and broken marine shells from immediately above the radius 

fig. 44). These illustrations afford a record that is, it would seem, 
conclusive as to the conditions under which these bones were found. 
From the photographs it may be seen that flat objects, such as 
shells and shell fragments, lie prevailingly in a single plane of 
deposition, and that the deposits are cross-bedded, both of which 
features are characteristic of deposition by water. A study of the 
photographs and more especially of the section itself shows con- 
clusively that these bones were washed by the waters of this stream 
to the place where found, and that they became entombed at the 
same time and in the same way as the sand, shell fragments, 
pieces of wood and other materials of this deposit. These bones 


are, therefore, unquestionably fossils of this formation and were 


17 


/ 
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not subsequently introduced into the deposit by human agency or 
in any other way. 

After the photographs were taken figs. 41 43) exca\ iting at this 
locality was continued and human bones were collected over the 
area indicated in the accompanying sketch (fig. 40). The manner 
of occurrence of the human skull is instructive. Scarcely one half 
of the skull was obtained, and the pieces that were secured were 
distributed over an area of not less than seven by three feet. The 
broken skull fragments fit together securely. Most of the skull 
pieces were found in the sand containing the broken pieces of marine 
shells, and it is evident that they were washed to their present 
resting place in the same way and at the same time as the radius 
and the other bones The absence of bones and parts of bones is 
as instructive as the condition of the bones themselves. Of the 
jaw, for instance, there has been obtained only the right ascending 
ramus. This piece of bone is well preserved and the break shows 
a sharp fracture. There is no reason, therefore, to doubt but that 
the part of the jaw that is missing, if included within this formation 
at all, is also well mineralized. The same is true of the radius, 
of the left femur, and of the skull bones, as well as of the skeleton 
asa whole. From the time of the location of these bones in April, 
1916, to the conference in October, 1916, the bank at this place was 
worked only by hand trowels and the material after being worked 
by the trowels was passed through screens, much of it being double 
screened through coarse and fine mesh. At no time were laborers 
allowed to work the bank with shovels or other implements. If 
the remainder of the jaw had been preserved within the area 
covered by this sketch, or in fact within a somewhat greater area, 
it would certainly have been recovered. The same is true of the 
missing and imperfect bones of the skeleton. These bones and 
parts of bones were either not washed into this formation, and for 
that reason failed of preservation, or if preserved in this deposit 
are lying somewhere outside of the area covered by this sketch. 

It is evident that the bones of this skeleton had become thor- 
oughly dried before they were moved and broken, this fact being 


indicated by the sharp fracture of the bones. Dr. Hrdlitka has 


in place in the bank Approximately one-third 


natural size. 


& 


2 


F1G. 43.—A view showing the succession FIG. 44 Photograph (taken in the lab- 
of strata above the radius. oratory) of a sample of the sand and shell 
from immediately above the radius. Slight- 


y enlarged 


Fic. 42.—-A view of the radius 
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referred to the breaks in the bones as being ‘“‘fresh,’’ and suggests 
that the breaks may have occurred for the most part as the bones 
were uncovered and fell from the bank.' It is certain, however, 
that the breaks in the bones that were in place in the bank, including 
the left ulna, the left radius, the right femur, the left femur, the 
jaw and the bones of the skull, occurred at the time the bones 
were washed to the place where they were found. Some of the 
bones may have been carried much farther by the stream, while 
others possibly never found their way into this stream bed, thus 
accounting for the imperfection of the skeleton. 

To assume that these bones represent a burial affords no ade- 
quate explanation of the separation of the radius and the ulna; 
of the displacement of the two parts of the right femur; nor of the 
broken and scattered condition of the skull as well as the scattering 
of the skeleton. On the other hand recognition of the fact that 
the bones were washed by the stream to their present resting place 
affords an explanation of every phenomenon that is presented, 
including: the broken condition of the bones; the separation of the 
radius and ulna a distance of five feet; the separation of the two 
pieces of the right femur a distance of eight feet; the position of the 
radius beneath fourteen inches of coarse sand and broken marine 
shells; the scattering of the parts of the skull; the presence of 
drift-wood in the deposit and the uninterrupted bedding above 
the bones, as well as the imperfect representation of the skeleton 
as a whole. 

In all of its features this deposit maintains the characteristics 
of astream fill, and we may plainly read the history of the accumula- 
tion of material at this immediate spot. The stream had cut into 
the marine shell marl (stratum no. 1 of the section, fig. 41), making 
a rather sharp trench in that formation. As the result of flood 
waters there was thrown into this trench an accumulation of 
coarse sand and broken marine shells which filled the bottom of 
the trench to a maximum depth of fourteen inches. Of the human 


bones the radius as seen in the photograph was left lying near the 


bottom of the trench, while a piece of the femur and the ulna as 


1 Journal of Geology, vol. XXV, 1917, P. 45 
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well as parts of the skull were thrown well upon the side. Quiet 
conditions followed, interrupted occasionally by mild flood waters. 
One of these floods threw in the lens of coarse sand, including 
broken marine shells, which is seen in the photographs (figs. 41 
and 43) about twenty inches above the ulna. Under these alter- 
nating conditions of quiet waters and flood waters there was 
accumulated the successive layers of muck and sand, with occa- 
sional inclusions of drift-wood forming the stratified deposit which 
permanently sealed the bones and preserved them until the present 
time. 

The manner of occurrence of the pottery and bone implements 
must likewise be considered. Pottery is distributed throughout 
the deposit that has been designated as stratum no. 3, being more 
abundant, however, near the base. One hundred or more pieces 
of broken pottery have been taken from this formation. Bone 
implements are likewise general in their distribution although the 
greater number have been taken near the base of stratum no. 3. 
The large arrowhead illustrated in the Eighth Annual Report of the 
Florida Geological Survey (fig. 1, pl. 21) was found lying in a layer 
of light-colored, coarse sand at the base of stratum no. 3. The 
great abundance of pottery, bone implements and flints near the 
base of this deposit is accounted for in the writer’s interpretation 
by the fact that the stream current was stronger when these first 
deposits were laid down than subsequently, and hence more material 
from the surrounding land surface was washed in than at a later 
time when the waters became more quiet. The muck which pre- 
dominates in the upper part of the deposit belongs to the period 
of quiet and more or less ponded waters. 

The muck of this section is followed stratigraphically by fresh- 
water marl, for while the marl is not everywhere present, the relative 
age is indicated by the fact that laterally the muck passes under 
and ultimately grades into the marl (Journal of Geology, loc. cit., fig. 
3, p-10). The marl itself, although containing a few fresh-water 
shells and other fossils, represents chiefly calcareous material accu- 
mulated by chemical or bio-chemical processes. Its presence, there- 


fore, is significant as to the probable age of the section. Hrdlitka 
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loc. cit., p. 49) refers to the fact that this fresh-water marl when 


first uncovered is often soft and hardens on exposure. This, how- 
ever, is true of marls in general. The Ocala limestone of early 
Tertiary age is frequently soft when first uncovered and invariably 
hardens upon exposure. The same is true of many other limestones. 
He notes also the fact that shells piled up by the aborigines are some- 
times found to have become cemented together. It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that the cementing of shells artificially piled up is a 
materially different matter to the accumulation of a marl by natural 


pre cesses. 


The human bones and artifacts that have been thus far referred 
to in this paper are, with the exceptions mentioned, those of stratum 
no. 3 of the section. The somewhat older bed, stratum no. Se 
likewise contains human remains, flints and bone implements. The 


evidence that the human remains of this older deposit, as well as 


those of stratum no. 3, are contemporaneous with the formation 


1 


in which they are found and do not represent recent burials has 


been presented in an earlier paper. 


ARE THE ASSOCIATED FOssILS SECONDARY? 

It is fully demonstrated the writer believes that the human 
remains and artifacts are not burials, and it thus remains to be 
considered whether or not the associated fossils can be seco1 dary 
as suggested by Dr. Chamberlin. Dr. Chamberlin postulates that 
these fossils have been washed from the older Pleistocene deposits 
which lie immediately back of the beach through which the north 
and south forks of the stream cut, and refers to this formation as 


the ‘‘deposit which originally housed the old mammalian bones.” 


If the mammalian bones which are found in such abundance 
were washed from deposits further to the west, naturally we may 
expect to recover other and better fossils from the original or parent 
formation. Fortunately the opportunity for examining the forma- 
tion in question for fossils is exceptionally good. The main canal 
after cutting across the beach ridge continues inland a distance of 


twelve miles. Moreover, the lateral which enters from the south 


1 Journal of Geology, vol. XXV, 1917, pp. 21-24 
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continues for some miles in a general southwesterly direction. 
Paralleling the main canal and on the north side of it there is also 
a third canal which reaches inland about one eighth of a mile. 
The banks of these three canals which contain large masses of the 
particular deposit which Chamberlin regards as the source of the 
bones, have been carefully searched by the writer and others and 
no vertebrate fossils have been obtained. Jt appears, therefore, 
that the formation from which Dr. Chamberlin would derive the bones 
is almost if not entirely non-fossiliferous. In view of this fact is it 
to be believed that the abundance of bones found in the stream 
bed have washed from this formation? 

In this connection the condition of the fossils themselves may 
be called into evidence. Both Drs. Hrdlitka and Chamberlin have 
referred to the relative completeness of the human skeletons but 


there is obviously no point in this reference that will support the 


theories advanced by either of them. All of the human bones 
have been submitted by the writer to Dr. Hrdlitka who states 


that he recognizes the presence of five individuals. One of these is 
represented by a single molar tooth; another by a single toe bone, 
while of another nothing appears to be known other than an incisor 
tooth. Obviously these three individuals could not have been 
1 


represented by more fragmentary material. Of the two remaining 


individuals but an imper 


fect representation of the skeleton of each 
has been obtained, including twenty-six bones of the one and of 
the other scarcely so many. 

Of the extinct wolf, Canis ayersi, thirty or more bones of a 
single individual have been found at one place, while near by was 
obtained the skull and femur probably of the sanie individual. 
The skeleton of this extinct animal is more fully represented, there- 
fore, than is that of any one of the human skeletons. The extinct 
armadillo-like genus, Chlamytherium, is represented by a lower jaw, 
a bone from the skull and many dermal plates, all found at one 
place and probably all belonging to a single individual. The extinct 
stork, Jabiru weillsi, is represented by a humerus, part of a coracoid, 
part of two ulnas and two metacarpals, all found at one place and 


probably from one individual. Extinct turtles are represented by 
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all or by parts of the carapace so fragile as not to withstand second- 
ary deposition. The mastodon is represented by a part of the skull 
and tusk as well as by a lower jaw and by teeth. The elephant is 
represented by whole teeth and by parts of the skeleton. An 
extinct tapir is represented by a practically complete skull. There 
is in fact, as the writer has heretofore stated, no essential difference 
either in the completeness of the skeleton, or in the manner of 
preservation between the human bones and those of the associated 
animals. 

The writer maintains that. these fossils, including the skulls of 
the tapir, wolf and mastodon, and the carapaces of the turtles, 
washed to the place where they were found while they were still 
‘“‘oreen,”’ and that after being “‘fossilized’’ and thus altered to their 
present fragile condition would not withstand being moved by cur- 
rents of water. These fossils being shown to be contemporaneous 
with this formation, the argument for excluding the remainder 
of the fauna, including skeletons in varying degrees of perfection, 
largely loses its force. 

The fact that the human bones found at Vero indicate, on the 
authority of Hrdlitka, that the men of that time were struc- 
turally similar to the modern Indian has been used as an argument 
that these human remains can indicate no great antiquity. If, 
however, it is true that the Cré-Magnon race of Europe of some 
25,000 years ago present but few structural differences from modern 
Europeans, why should we doubt that the much more isolated 
American race may have persisted through a longer period without 
sensible change in structure. It has also been objected that the 
flints, bone implements and pottery of this deposit are of types 
heretofore regarded as Recent, but it has not been shown at how 
early a date this culture type originated. 

It should not be overlooked in this connection that the marine 
invertebrates of the underlying deposit (stratum no. 1 of this 
section) had at this early time become closely similar to the 
modern forms. Likewise, the land and fresh-water mollusks con- 
temporaneous with the human remains are identical with the 


recent species. The notable changes are found among the verte- 
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brates, particularly among the reptiles, birds and mammals, and 
include chiefly the disappearance of species, especially of the larger 
forms, in the extinction of which man himself may have taken an 
active part. 

The evidence as it seems to the writer is conclusive that the 
human remains and vertebrate fossils found at Vero, are con- 
temporaneous and that none of the objections that have been 
offered against this conclusion are valid. If it becomes necessary 
as a result of this discovery to recognize that the American race 
reached its present structural development and attained the cul- 
tural stage indicated by the artifacts of this deposit earlier than 
has been heretofore supposed, the conclusion is but in accord with 
other lines of geologic investigations which are constantly bringing 
to our notice larger time intervals and the earlier origin of types than 
had previously been assumed. To the writer the conclusion seems 
assured that the human remains and artifacts from the canal bank 
at Vero ate to be referred to the Pleistocene period. 


STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


THE PROBLEM OF MAN’S ANTIQUITY AT VERO, 


FLORIDA 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 


R. SELLARDS, whose discoveries at Vero, Florida,! have 
attracted so much interest, speaks with the authority of 


one who is thoroughly familiar with the site in question. 


To his foresight and the able assistance of Mr. H. Gunter, seconded 


by Messrs. Frank Ayers and Isaac M. Weills, their two local 
associates, we owe the recovery of new data bearing on the problem 


of man’s antiquity in America. In view of the importance and 


complexity of the problem, Dr. Sellards very wisely sought the co- 
operation of anthropologists as well as additional geologists. The 
party invited to visit and report on the Vero site included Drs. 
Rollin T. Chamberlin, O. P. Hay, A. Hrdlitka, T. Wayland 
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FiG. 45.—Rough sketch showing merely the general relations of the features 
discussed in the text. Courtesy of University of Chicago Press. 


Vaughan, and the present writer. While the various visits which 
took place the latter part of October overlapped, the results of the 
investigations of each were unknown to the others until after the 


1 American Journal of Science, vol. xt (July, 1916); Eighth Annual Report 
Florida State Geological Survey, 1916, pp. 121-160; Science, N.S. 


, vol. (Oct. 27 
1916). 
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publication of asymposium.? To this Dr. Sellards also contributed; 
his latest paper on the subject (p. 239 of this issue) calls attention to 
the diversity of views expressed by those who visited the locality. 
This diversity is due in a measure to the lack of coordination among 
the standards employed by the various observers; it proves alike 
the wisdom of cooperation in the effort to solve complex questions 


this kind, and the unwisdom of basing conclusions on anything 
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Fic. 4¢ Detailed map of the locality where the I 
il and the resulting dump piles have done much to change the original topography 
Phe dotte ea represents the flood plain of Van Valkenburg’s Creek as it appears 
have been just prior to the digging of the canal. The first human skeleton was 
ind in formation no. 2 at point marked M, the second at point N, while humz 
lics were found in formation no. 3 at point O as well as also near N. Courles) 
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less than the sum total of the evidence. In the present case the 
evidence may not yet be all in. 

Briefly there are at Vero three deposits, lower, middle, and 
upper. The lower deposit, no. 1 of Sellards, is a marine shell 
marl. It underlies the stream deposits of Van Valkenburg’s creek 


and the adjacent country. The marine invertebrates in this lower 


2 Journal of Geology, vol. XXV, 1917, pp. I-62. 
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deposit are essentially the same as the modern forms. Above the 


shell marl according to Chamberlin the channel, or creek-bottom, 
section differs from the upland section. 

The relation of the drainage canal to Van Valkenburg’s creek 
and its lateral tributaries and the relation of both to the site of the 
discoveries are made sufficiently clear in figures 45 and 46, both 
borrowed from Chamberlin. It will be seen that the channel of 
the creek is relatively wide as indicated by the dotted area in 
figure 46; it is likewise shallow. Through it the waters followed a 
shifting and uncertain course until the canal was built. The old 
creek had cut into the shell marl or coquina, so has the canal. 
The latter has cut through the creek-bottom deposits for a distance 
of some 800 feet of the channel exposing the section already de- 
scribed by Sellards, and which Chamberlin calls the section of the 
creek-bottoms. 

The middle deposit, no. 2 of Sellards, rests upon the shell 
marl. There seems to have been a slight interval of erosion between 
the formation of the middle deposit and that of the upper deposit 
(no. 3 of Sellards). This last has been interpreted by Chamberlin 
as a flood-plain deposit, its upper surface constituting the flood- 
plain of Van Valkenburg’s creek prior to 1913, when the drainage 
canal was dug. The middle and upper are both creek deposits 
and are alike characterized by terrestrial animal and plant remains. 
Some of the animal remains in these deposits represent genera and 
species that are now extinct. 

Of the human bones, parts of one and the same skeleton were 
found in the middle layer as well as along the line of contact be- 
tween the middle and the upper layer (JN, fig. 46). This is known as 
skeleton no. m1. Human bones said to have been found in the 
second layer include parts of a skeleton that were removed by 
Messrs. Ayers and Weills before Dr. Sellards was notified of their 
discovery (M, fig. 46). According to Mr. Ayers these bones “‘were 
all close together, the whole not being over one and one-half feet 
in width. They were not scattered at all, nor piled up”; they are 
referred to as skeleton no.1. The only other human bones reported 


are an incisor tooth from the upper layer and found near skeleton 
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no. II, a tooth of a child from the upper layer on the opposite 
side of the canal at O (fig. 46), and a toe bone of an adult also from 
the upper layer, likewise on the opposite side and some twenty 
feet farther down stream. None of the human bones differ in 
any way from Indian skeletal remains found in the sand mounds 
of Florida. 

Most of the cultural remains were found on the south bank not 
far from skeleton no. 1 (at NV); others were found on the opposite 
bank (at O), so that their distribution practically coincides with that 
of the human bones. In the present writer’s opinion the markings 
on the tip of a proboscidian tusk and on the fragment of a bird 
bone, both from the middle deposit and previously figured by Dr. 
Sellards, are not the work of man and may be eliminated at once 
from the discussion. There remain a few flint spalls, an arrowhead, 
bone implements, a bone bead, and a considerable number of 
potsherds. Some of these specimens are here reproduced. 


The flint spall seen in figure 47 is from the middle deposit, in 


FIGs. 47-49 47) Flint spall from stratum no. 2, south bank, 460 feet west of 


the bridge and near human bones; (48) flint spall of identical material from stratum 
no. 3, south bank, 460 feet west of the bridge, from siftings; (49) flint spall from 
stratum no. 2, south bank, 460 feet west of the bridge, from siftings ( Nos. 6964, 


072, and 7049. Courtesy of University of Chicago Pre 


the south bank and not more than three feet from certain bones of 
skeleton no. 11. Another and smaller spall of identical material, 
which might well have been chipped from the same parent block, 
was found very near this one, but in the upper or muck deposit 
(fig. 48). It is significant that of these two chips of like material 
and so near each other in respect to horizontal displacement, one 


should have been from the upper and the other from the middle 
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layer. The question arises whether both might not have been 
originally in the third horizon, one having later worked its way 
down into the second horizon by the aid of growing roots or burrow- 
ing animals. In places, roots do penetrate the middle deposit 
These spalls were never retouched or utilized. Each has what 
the French call a plan de frappe (plane of percussion) and a well- 


marked bulb of percussion. The inner or conchoidal surface is 


fresh and the edges are unworn. They were evidently chipped 
from the parent block not far from where they were found. At 
one time the presence of a bulb of percussion was looked upon as a 
sure sign of human agency. Certain rare examples from the bas¢ 


of the Eocene at Belle-Assise, Clermont (Oise), and from the Oligo- 
cene at Boncelles, Belgium, are proof that the bulb is not an 
infallible sign. By accidentally letting one flint fall upon another, 
the writer has on one occasion unintentionally caused the produc- 
tion of a bulb of percussion. It is however quite logical to assume 
that the vast majority of chips with bulbs, that occur in Pleistocene 
and later deposits have been produced intentionally, especially 
when associated with human skeletal remains or with undoubted 
artifacts. This is doubly true at Vero, because the source of the 
flint is the Ocala or the Tampa formation a hundred miles to the 
northwest of Vero. The cores from which the chips were struck 
could not well have been transported that distance over so flat a 
country except through human agency 

The small flint chip reproduced in figure 49, and thought by 
Sellards to be an implement, is likewise only a chip or spall with its 
plane of percussion and bulb of percussion. The multiple facets 
on its back or outer surface are due to the fact that it was an inner 
instead of a superficial chip. It also is from the south bank, 460 
feet west of the bridge, hence from near skeleton no. 11 and the 
other two spalls here reproduced. While obtained from siftings, 
it is believed by Dr. Sellards to have come from the second stratum. 
A typical arrowhead of flint with barbs and stem, the latter how- 
ever broken off, came from the contact line between strata nos. 2 
and 3 in the south bank and near skeleton no. I. 


A majority of the bone implements are from near the base of 
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the third layer. Two found in siftings are thought to have come 


from the second layer; all however are of the same type (figs. 50-52) 


Figure 50 is atypical point from stratum no. 3, south bank, one of 


several from fragment of 


150 to 470 feet west of the bridge. The 


a similar point, obtained in siftings from the second stratum, south 
bank, 462 feet west of the bridge, is shown in figure 51. Skeleton 
no. 11 was found 465 feet west of the bridge, in » midst of these 


various bone implements. Another and nearly complete point, 
Fi 
Fic. 51 


Fi 
FIGs B fr ur hl leet west 
of bridge; (51) fragment of bone point from siftings of stratum no. 2, south bank, 
4 et west of the bridge; (52) bo I t fr 1 f stratum 1 uth 
b 480 feet w of the bridg Nos. 691 63 8 Cour I ersily 


obtained in siftings from stratum no. 2, south bank, 480 feet west 
of the bridge, differs from the other two only in size (fig. 52 

So far as the writer is aware no potsherds have as yet been 
reported from stratum no. 2, although they occur somewhat plenti- 
fully near the base of stratum no. 3. Of the dozen sherds kindly 
sent by Dr. Sellards to New Haven, every one is more or less 
waterworn. When subjected to stream action these sherds would 
show the effects of wear quicker than would the bones, flints, and 
bone implements. The pottery is of fairly uniform quality, the 
paste being neither crude nor fine. It is black to brown in color 
and the walls are of medium thickness. Judging from these twelve 


sherds, the ware was unpainted and undecorated. Of the three 


| 
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rim fragments, two are from bowls of medium size, the third some- 
what thicker, is from a medium-sized bow] with slightly incurved 
rim. All these rims are plain but carefully finished. The smoke 
stains and accumulated soot indicate that these were culinary 
vessels. It should be recalled that the sherds, flints, and bone 


3 are found in the north as well as the 


x 


implements of stratum no. 
south bank of the canal at the junction of the two lateral valleys 
previously mentioned. None of these differ from similar antiquities 
found on the surface or in Florida mounds. 

If we eliminate the specimens from siftings hitherto referred to 
the middle deposit, there is left in the way of artifacts nothing 
save the flint spall (see fig. 47). There hasalways been a question 
as to the status of skeleton no.1. In his paper of the present issue, 
Dr. Sellards ignores it. 

Of skeleton no. 11, most of the fragments recovered are either 
from the line of contact between the middle and the upper deposit 
or else had fallen from the bank, only a few pieces being actually 
found in situ in the middle layer. Absolute proof that this skeleton 
is as old as the middle deposit would therefore seem to be lacking, 
especially when we consider that it comes from the bed of a stream. 
Why should it be any older than the typical barbed flint arrowhead 
found near it and along the same contact line? The two isolated 
teeth and the one toe bone belonging to two other individuals were 
all from the upper bed. 

In the present state of our knowledge therefore, all we can be 
sure of is that the oldest human skeletal and cultural remains at 
Vero are as old as the base of the upper deposit; or that they date 
back as far as the time interval separating the middle from the 
upper deposit. 

It is now believed by Dr. Sellards that no considerable period 
of time intervened between the deposition of the second and third 
layers. Professor Edward W. Berry, of Johns Hopkins University, 
who has been studying the plant remains from Vero is of the same 
opinion. If this be true, then it is all the more probable that at 
least some of the remains of extinct animals in these deposits are 


derived from older beds. Dr. Chamberlin believes them to have 


_ 
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come from the Pleistocene bog deposits directly to the west of the 
site (see fig. 45). From these bog deposits come the pebbles and 
cobbles of black sandstone found in the more recent middle deposit 
of the channel section. As yet however no animal remains seem 
to have been found in situ in these bog deposits, as pointed out by 
Dr. Sellards. 

That Vero probably represents a concentration of fossil remains 
is indicated alike by the great variety and relative abundance of 
these, and by the topographic features of the place (see fig. 46). A 
concentration due solely to natural causes takes time, besides it 
opens the door not only to forms then or recently living but also 
to those of still older epochs. It does not follow therefore that man 
and the Mylodon were contemporaneous at Vero. The very fact 
that the medley of vertebrate fauna at Vero is so different from 
the present fauna of the region, while the human bones and artifacts 
are in every respect like those from pre-Columbian.mounds, is a 
hint that should appeal to the cautious observer. 

It is generally conceded that cultural remains are a much more 
sensitive chronometer than are animal remains. A lapse of time 
indicated by the faunal changes at Vero should be marked by even 
more profound changes in the character of the artifacts; but here 
we find nothing of the kind. The Cré6-Magnon race has been cited 
as proof that the human bones from Vero are of Pleistocene age. 
But the race of Cré-Magnon is different in stature as well as bodily 
and facial proportions from the recent inhabitants of the Dordogne; 
while the Vero skeletons do not differ from those of the Florida 
Indians. Besides Cr6-Magnon cultural remains are unlike those of 
the neolithic period. 

After an examination of the plant remains from Vero, Professor 
Berry concludes that there is no appreciable difference between the 
ages of the middle and the upper layer, and that they represent a 
maximum age of three or four thousand years. He is sure that the 
two deposits are relatively very young, although some of the plants 
are indicative of conditions somewhat different from those prevailing 
at the present time in that part of Florida. 


Thus far, nothing that would indicate post-Columbian contact 
18 
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with the native population has been reported from the Vero site; 
neither have copper or metal objects been found. From the mounds 


of Florida, Mr. Clarence B. Moore has taken various objects made 
of native copper and hence aboriginal. The absence from Vero 
of both these classes of specimens does not prove that the use of 
metals was unknown at that time; it should however be given due 
weight in a consideration of the age of the human bones and cul- 
tural remains from the site in question. 

To summarize the evidences of man’s antiquity at Vero, the 
human bones and cultural remains all have every appearance of 
belonging to one and the same age, as if they might even have 
come from the same village site or burying ground. They point 
to a period that might well have continued down to the close of the 
prehistoric period in Florida. In no respect whatsoever do they 
resemble the remains from the Pleistocene of any known part of 
the world. 

The bone points are of a type that is widely distributed; they 
can be duplicated in collections from the southern mounds as well 


as the ruined pueblos of the Southwest. They represent the univer- 


sal sewing implement of savage women and persist even to the 
present day. Their use is well known in basketry-making and 
other textile operations. The bone fish-hooks are exactly like those 
from scores of sites along the Atlantic coast as well as inland. In 
the Yale Museum are two such from an Indian grave at Beach 
Park, Clinton, Connecticut, which also contained arrowheads and 
a polished stone celt. 

The same is true of the pottery, which even in its crudest form 
is never found in the horizon of the archaic argillite culture of the 
Delaware valley for instance. In a word there is nothing new or 
unexpected in the particular combination of cultural and human 
skeletal remains at Vero. Among the bone implements sent to 
New Haven for study was the sting of a sting-ray. This sting is a 
ready-made implement well known to the Indians; it is found in 
prehistoric sites along the Atlantic coast.! In the Academy of 


10Qn April 6 Dr. Sellardsreported by letter the finding in the third layer, of a 
fragment from the head end of a slender bone pin with delicate crisscross incised 
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Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, there is a good example from a 
mound near Crystal river, Citrus county, Florida. 

The antiquity of this combination of remains would seem to be 
fairly well represented in the figures ascribed by Professor Berry to 
the plant remains from both layers, namely a maximum of three or 
four thousand years. 

It is only when one considers the formidable array of extinct 
mammals from the two layers in question that apparent lack of 
harmony arises; for even in the third layer we still have Elephas 
columbi, Mastodon (Mammut) americanum, Chlamydotherium, and 
a species of horse and of tapir. Here is the first element of un- 
certainty, for even paleontologists are not yet in a position to 
say just when these various forms became extinct in Florida. 
That the Mastodon lived on until recent times even in more northern 
climes, there can be little doubt. Of the extinct vertebrate fauna 
mentioned in Dr. Sellards’ present paper, Smilodon, Mvylodon, 
peccary, and camel do not occur in the third layer, and hence in 
the opinion of the author might properly be excluded from the 
discussion. If the extinct fauna in question was contemporary 
with the race that left the Vero type of culture, evidences thereof 
in other parts of the country, where both are known to have 
existed, would not still be lacking; unless the culture appeared 
earlier, or the fauna persisted longer, in Florida than elsewhere. 
Of these two alternatives, the persistence of the fauna is the more 
easily believable. At all events in the face of the irreconcilable 
differences between the combination of anthropological phenomena 
on the one hand and of paleontological on the other, and until 

there is forthcoming exact evidence as to the date of disappearance 
in Florida of the extinct vertebrates in this list, to say one is assured 
of the accuracy of the conclusion that the human remains and 
artifacts from Vero are of the Pleistocene period is to base one’s 
conclusion on a forced correlation. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 


NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


decoration, also two perforated teeth of the shark. The pin is of the type found in 
Florida mounds. Neither is there reason to suppose that the two perforated te-th 
antedate the mound culture. 


EDWARD 


B. TYLOR 
By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


DWARD B. TYLOR, who died on January 2, 1917, at the 
EK age of eighty-four, had long been an historic personality. 
He loomed up as one of the very last figures rooted in the 
heroic age of nineteenth century science, as the peer and comrade 
in arms of Wallace, Huxley, and Spencer. The dean of ethnologists 
for two score years, he represented his science before students of 
other branches of knowledge and, thanks to the high literary 
quality of his style, before the cultured laity as well. He was read 
and cited by psychologist and historian, biologist and philosopher, 
by every one interested in the ways and thoughts of primitive man. 
And while the circle of his influence widened, he retained the pro- 
found and growing respect of his professional colleagues. Even 
with the irreverent group of American fieldworkers who turn up 
their noses at the classical school of ethnologists his prestige remains 
undiminished and their allegiance is of the kind he himself advo- 
cated,—no slavish acceptance of tenets but a following of methods 
“through better evidence to higher ends.”’ 

Edward Burnett Tylor was born at Camberwell on October 2, 
1832, and educated at Grove House School, Tottenham. After a 
brief business career he traveled for several years and in 1856 
visited Mexico in the company of Henry Christy, an anthropologist 
to whose personal stimulation he pays a generous tribute in the 
second edition of the Researches. The American trip led to Tylor’s 
first publication, a book on Anahuac; or Mexico and the Mexicans 
(1861). Several years later appeared the Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind and the Development of Civilization (1865). 
This work laid the foundation of his professional fame, which 
reached its acme in 1871 with the publication of Primitive Culture: 
Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, 
Language, Art, and Custom. In 1881 he wrote a most serviceable 
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textbook on Anthropology: an Introduction to the Study of Man and 


Civilization. 

Though not a university graduate, Tylor became connected with 
Oxford, both in the capacity of keeper of the University Museum 
and as a lecturer, being ‘‘reader in anthropology”’ from 1884-1895 
and ‘‘professor’’ from 1895-1909, when he became an emeritus. 
Of the numerous honors conferred on him only two need be men- 
tioned here. He was elected to a fellowship by the Royal Society 
in 1871 and knighted in 1912. A volume of Anthropological Essays 
presented to Edward Burnett Tylor in honor of his Seventy-fifth 
Birthday bore testimony to the regard of his fellow-workers. The 
bibliography concluding that volume indicates the extraordinary 
number of smaller and scattered contributions that fell from his 
pen in the course of years, and we learn with deep regret that a great 
work he had been preparing for many years was never published, 
which was also the fate of his ten Gifford lectures on Natural 
Religion, delivered at Aberdeen in 1889—-1890.! 

The most obvious feature that distinguishes Tylor’s work from 
that of his English contemporaries and successors is the universality 
of his ethnological interests. Others, like Lang and Frazer, were 
predominantly occupied with sociological and religious problems; 
Tylor’s vision embraced, to cite his own definition of culture, 
that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, cus- 
tom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member 
of society. 

He was equally attracted by the description of a Malagasy bellows 
and by an account of the South American couvade, by the process 
of stone-boiling and by solar mythology. 

In Tylor’s attitude towards the immense mass of concrete fact 
with which his versatility brought him into contact a distinctive 
psychological trait is manifest—his intuitive sense of fitness. We 
must recall the character of the data available when he commenced 
his life work—the hodge-podge of imperfect observation and pro- 

1 The biographical data are taken from Lang’s sketch in the anniversary volume 


cited above and from Professor Haddon’s obituary notice in Nature (Jan. 11, 1917), 


p- 


3. 
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vincial bias with which he was obliged to deal in order to get at 
the mere facts. To be sure, there was excellent material by men 
like Cranz, Sahagun, or Callaway. But even the most reputable 
of the older writers were prone to state as fact what was either 
crude misinformation at second-hand or crude misinterpretation 
due to the colored spectacles of European civilization. What shall 
we say when we find Burton declaring that the Arapaho possessed 
so scanty a vocabulary that they could hardly converse with one 
another in the dark when gestures were invisible, or Baker denying 
any form of religion to the aborigines of the Upper Nile region? 
In the evaluation of such utterances Tylor showed an almost 
unerring instinct, all the more commendable since many of the 
wild statements of this type would have fitted admirably into that 
general evolutionary scheme of the universe which he himself was 
helping to develop. 

This critical judgment was apparent in the discussion of problems 
as well as in the weighing of travelers’ accounts, but here the result 
was not so uniformly satisfactory. Indeed, the question obtrudes 
itself, whether Tylor’s famous caution was not sometimes con- 
formity to a scientific ethical ideal of fairness in discussion rather 
than a trait inherent in his mental make-up. He certainly carried 
the judicial weighing of pros and cons to an exceptional degree. 
On re-reading the Researches into the Early History of Mankind, 
I can understand Wallace’s irritation at its indecisiveness and 
Lubbock’s misunderstanding of the argument as to the single 
origin or independent development of the couvade. But whatever 
formal hedging there may be in the marshaling of arguments, the 
conclusion sometimes appears as a thunderbolt out of a blue sky, 
as when historical connection is used to interpret the existence in 
remote areas of the cure by extracting pathogenic agents from the 
patient’s body. 

This illustration, however, brings up a topic which shows Tylor 
to the greatest possible advantage in historical perspective. Though 
certainly a strong believer in the independent evolution of cultural 
phenomena in distinct areas of the globe, he was very much alive 


to the influence of diffusion. In the Introduction to the English 
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translation of Ratzel’s History of Mankind he contrasts “the small 


part of art and custom which any people may have invented or 
adapted for themselves” with “the large part which has been 
acquired by adopting from foreigners whatever was seen to suit 
their own circumstances.’ Indeed, in many concrete instances 
he goes much further than at all events modern American eth- 
nologists are inclined to follow. The case of cure by suction has 
already been cited, while another chapter of the same book pre- 
figures in principle the recent hypothesis of a cultural connection 
between aboriginal America and the Old World. Whatever we 
may think of particular interpretations offered by Tylor, the tradi- 
tional American conception of him as merely an evolutionist of the 
classical school is ridiculously false. His suggestive and indeed 
‘conclusive discussion of the Malagasy iron technique alone suffices 
to show what a valuable tool he sometimes made of the principle 
of historical connection. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that Tylor’s name will always be 
most prominently connected with the doctrine of evolution. In 
this context it is very cheap to assume an unhistorically critical 
attitude. We must recollect that just as he had to sift the chaotic 
mass of ethnographic observations in order to extract the actual 


facts so in the interpretation of culture history he had to contend 


with a powerful, theologically inspired theory of degeneration 
against which the principle of progressive evolution had to be 
| established and defended. To have accomplished this task so 
effectively is in itself no mean achievement to Tylor’s credit. 
But Tylor further enriched the doctrine of cultural evolution by 
| the development of a definite and elaborate scheme for the subject 
of religion. ‘To enter into a discussion of this theory of animism is 
out of the question within the limits of this notice. Suffice it to 
say that as presented in Primitive Culture it remains, in spite of all 
criticism, the most impressive theory of primitive religion yet 
advanced. 

To philosophical ethnology Tylor contributed the concept of 
survivals and the intimately associated method of “adhesions” 


outlined in his ever memorable paper ‘“‘On a Method of Investigating 
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the Development of Institutions; Applied to the Laws of Marriage 
and Descent,”’ which was presented to the Anthropological Institute 
in November, 1888, and published in vol. xvi (1889) of its Journal 
It must be reckoned a distinct loss to science that the complete 
data on which this lecture was based were never published. The 
fundamental idea is the application of statistical methods to the 
data of ethnography. If two or more cultural traits are repeatedly 
found in association, are we dealing with a chance combination or 
is there an organic correlation? Tylor compares the number of 
times such combinations might be expected to occur on the doctrine 
of probabilities if each feature were independent of the others with 
the number of occurrences empirically found, and where the latter 
is clearly in excess he infers a causal connection. In this manner, 
e. g., he establishes a functional relationship between the exogamous 
dual organization and the classificatory systems of kinship termin- 
ology, between the parent-in-law taboo and matrilocal residence, 
and between the couvade and a mixed maternal-paternal organiza- 
tion. 

The very idea of introducing into a branch of knowledge that 
is so often the happy hunting-ground of the curiosity-seeking 
dilettante something of the rigor of the exact sciences is one of 
wellnigh unparalleled magnificence. Nothing that Tylor ever did 
serves so decisively to lift him above the throng of his fellow-workers. 


Without that paper he might have ranked as a sort of super-Lang 


or super-Frazer—more universal in his grasp than either, more 
serious and erudite than the one, far more trustworthy in his 
judgment than the other. But the paper on Method raises him at 
once into an entirely different category of intellectual being. 

In the appraisal of this contribution several points should be 
considered separately. In the first place, quite apart from the 
main argument, Tylor here first conceptualized certain phenomena 
which have since loomed more or less prominently in ethnographic 
literature, viz., teknonymy and cross-cousin marriage. ‘Secondly, 
he was fully aware of the fact that it is one thing to establish the 
mere fact that two features are causally related and quite another 
to determine the reason for the association. The former is by far 
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the more important methodologically and whatever criticism may 
be advanced against Tylor’s specific conception of the nature of 
the correlation does not affect the core of the method. This tike- 
wise remains valid even if we reject the evolutionary interpretation 
which Tylor gave to certain of his observed correlations. Finding 
no instances of the couvade among matrilineal tribes, twenty cases 
among peoples with a mixed system, and eight in patrilineal 
communities, Tylor not only inferred that the institution had 
originated in the mixed system and dwindled away with paternal 
descent but also that this established the priority of matrilineal 
descent. Obviously, this conclusion does not follow from the 
empirical facts of correlation but already involves the acceptance 
of a unilinear scheme of evolution. 

The essential objection to Tylor’s paper, as pointed out in the 
oral discussion by Galton and Flower, rests on his neglect of dif- 
fusion. If the same combination recurs a hundred times among 
tribes that have had no historical connection, we have indeed 
established a rule of organic correlation; but if the combination 
has been disseminated from a single point of origin there is no 
means of proving that we are dealing with more than a mere chance 
association. We in America who accept diffusion to a considerable 
extent but at the same time admit independent development are 
confronted with the fact that exactly the same usages are found in 
remote regions of the globe between which any connection remains 
unproved. On the other hand, these similarities do seem to go hand 
in hand with certain other similarities, with which therefore they 
seem to be functionally related. This means that where one of 
the traits occurs, we can legitimately infer its one-time association 
with the correlated trait. We must insist against Tylor that the 
} particular tribe in question may have borrowed the feature isolated 
from its old context; but to assert that such a correlation as that 
between the avunculate and a matrilineal organization is due to 
sheer chance is ridiculous, more so than the wildest Graebnerism, 
which at least does not blink at the observed fact of complete 
cultural identity. The best evidence for such an organic correlation 


seems to me to have been advanced in the field of kinship nomencla- 
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ture, where Tylor himself established the relation of the classi- 
ficatory system with exogamy. But the method is applicable to 
an irdefinite number of similar problems, and ethnologists will do 
well to turn to Tylor’s extraordinarily stimulating and fruitful 
mode of investigation. 

Over and above his specific contributions, Tylor had a clear 
vision of the place of ethnology in modern civilization. The facts 
of primitive life were to him not mere specimens for a museum of 
psychological oddities nor was he altogether satisfied with using 
them as bricks for a theory of cultural development. Beyond its 
academic aspects he maintained that “such research has its prac- 
tical side, as a source of power destined to influence the course of 


modern ideas and actions.”” The sight of mankind painfully groping 
through the ages from the crude fist hatchet to modern technology 
must inspire active endeavor to add to the heritage of the past. 
But ethnology also reveals in modern law, ethics, and theology 
innumerable survivals from primitive savagery, which, it marks out 
for destruction, being in Tylor’s own words “essentially a reformer’s 
science.” 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


New City 


BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Kin, Kinship. (Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 


VII, 1914, pp. 700-707.) W.H. R. RIvers. 


Marriage, Introductory and Primitive. (Ibid., vol. vill, 1915, pp. 423- 
32.) W.H.R. RIVERs. 
Mother-Right. (lbid., pp. 851-859.) W. H.R. Rivers. 


The first of these articles embodies the theoretical views familiar 
to readers of Kinship and Social Organisation, but also sketches the distri- 
bution of kinship systems in different parts of the globe and describes 
social functions connected with various relationships. 

I think it is unfortunate that Dr. Rivers continues to use the word 
‘system”’ not only as a conventional symbol for the entire nomenclature 
of a tribe but also connects with it the notion of some organic connection 
among the constituent elements. This certainly holds to some, but only 
to a very limited extent. There is an obvious correlation between my 
calling my father’s brother ‘“‘father’’ and his addressing me as ‘“‘son”’; 
but why classificatory systems should be associated with reciprocal terms 
or with the differentiation of brothers and sisters according to seniority 
remains entirely obscure. The truth of the matter simply is that there 
is mo organic connection but a chance historical association. Both of 
the features occur with and without the feature of merging collateral 
and lineal kin, and each of the three must be dealt with independently 
of the others, as well as of a host of additional traits which appear in 
primitive terminologies. Any particular ‘‘system”’ is almost certainly 
always the resultant of a number of psychologically diverse and in the 
beginning historically distinct factors. Why not apply to kinship nomen- 
clature the analytico-historical point of view of which Dr. Rivers is so 
prominent an advocate in other fields of investigation? The outline of 
the distribution of kinship systems would then be supplanted by one of 
kinship categories or features. 

In the discussion of American systems Dr. Rivers lends support to 
the widespread notion that all the North American terminologies (except 
that of the Eskimo) are classificatory. In the absence of any synthetic 
attempt to cover the area neglected by Morgan, this is a venial error. 
However, it is important for American students to emphasize on every 
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occasion that many tribes of the Far West are now definitely known to 
lack anything comparable to the Iroquois or Dakota terminology. 

Very stimulating indeed is the treatment of the social duties and 
privileges bound up with certain relationships. Dr. Rivers rightly calls 
attention to our lamentable ignorance on such apparently obvious sub- 
jec ts as the social relations of parents and children in primitive sor iety. 
It is curious to find the avoidance of brether and sister familiar to Amer- 
icanists from the Arapaho and Crow instances turning up in Melanesia. 
Privileged familiarity is another American-Melanesian parallel. Though 
it may not have been recorded in print from other American tribes than 
the Hidatsa and Crow, it is known to occur elsewhere, e. g., among the 
Dakota and Winnebago, and may turn out to be a widespread but 
neglected feature of aboriginal life. As found in some tribes, the rela- 
tionship between maternal uncle and sister's son would seem to fall into 
the category of licensed familiarity. One omission that will probably 
strike most readers is the inadequate treatment of the social functions 
of relatives on the father’s side which are prominent even in matrilineal 
societies. Thus, the paternal grandmother names the child among the 
Hopi, while the Crow and Hidatsa give presents to men and women of 
the father’s clan. However, in the absence of satisfactory data from 
many regions of vital importance, we must be very grateful to the author 
for attempting a systematic survey, which cannot fail to be useful to 
later investigators. 


The discussion of Marriage is remarkable for its sane conclusions on 


the subject of promiscuity. Says Dr. Rivers (§ 30): 


Lewis Morgan, who has been the chief advocate of an original state of promis- 
cuity, based his opinion on evidence which we now know to be fallacious, and at 
present not only do we have no knowledge of any promiscuous people, but there 
is also no valid evidence that a condition of general promiscuity ever existed in 
the past. 

For group-marriage the evidence is much better and Dr. Rivers 
believes that the classificatory system “is most naturally explained by 


its origin in communistic conditions. Nevertheless even this method 
ef nomenclature has features intelligible from an earlier condition of 
monogamous or nearly monogamous marriages, which the author regards 
as probably the oldest form owing to the presumably small number of 
individuals in the primitive human groups. In short, he inclines to 
the view of the priority of monogamy and believes in the fairly wide 
distribution of sexual communism at a later stage, but does not hold that 


it formed a universal feature of ancient society. 
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By far the greater part of the paper is devoted to less speculative 
matters, consisting in a very useful enumeration of the principal forms 
of marriage and of their range of distribution. Dr. Rivers wisely points 
out that matrimonial regulations of actual kinship invariably coexist 
with those based on social groups of the clan or gentile type. Some 
widely quoted misstatements, such as that relating to the marriage of 
own brother and sister by the Vedda, are corrected. Naturally in the 
present state of the literature there are a number of omissions, to a few 
of which I should like to call attention. Cross-cousin marriage in Africa 
is not restricted to the Hottentot but occurs also among the Herero 
(Schinz, Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika, p. 177). Marriage with the mother’s 
brother’s widow is not merely inferential but was actually practised 
among the American tribes of the Northwest coast. In North America, 
at all events, it is not sometimes but very commonly that a man marries 
two or more sisters, even Morgan having noted at least forty instances. 
The Eskimo should be mentioned as being (in some localities) poly- 
androus. In America there is often not so much a purchase of the wife 
as an exchange of gifts by the two families. Finally, the custom of 
rendering service to the wife’s family is probably rather more common 
than Dr. Rivers’ statement indicates. It certainly existed among the 
Hidatsa (and presumably among neighboring tribes) and among the 
Tlingit (Swanton, Twenty-sixth Annual Report Bureau of American Eth- 


nology, p. 424 
The article on Mother-Right disposes in exemplary manner of some 


widespread misconceptions that pervade popular literature, such as the 


notion that matrilineal descent is necessarily or often coupled with 


mother-rule. The author very clearly points out that in matrilineal 
communities women may even be debarred from holding property and 
merely “form the channel by which it is transmitted.’’ He also shows 
that kinship with the father is universally recognized, that descent 
through the mother is compatible with patrilineal succession to office, 
that matrilineal descent and inheritance are consistent with the domi- 
nance of the father in household affairs. 

There is a very instructive summary of the distribution of mother- 
right, which will remain the basis of later syntheses in this direction. 
The theoretical discussion, though naturally not definitive in the present 
stage of our knowledge, is markedly objective and gives great weight to 
American data. The association of patrilineal descent with iocal exog- 


amy and also with totemism is emphasized, while on the other hand Dr. 


| 
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Rivers suggests a connection between agriculture (rather hoe-culture) 
with mother-right. His correlation of the latter with the classificatory 
system is somewhat misleading, the essential correlation being really 
between the classificatory system and exogamous groups with maternal 
or paternal descent. Considering the theoretical importance of the 
point, I should have liked to see a fuller presentation of the evidence on 
behalf of the priority of maternal descent in certain parts of the world 
and also an expression of opinion on Tylor’s famous line of argument. 
It is especially noteworthy and commendable, however, that Dr. Rivers 
does not believe in the general priority of mother-right, giving full weight 
both to the American objection on the ground of the high cultural status 
of matrilineal peoples and the diffusionist theory contravening a unilinear 
scheme of development. No fairer presentation of the case by a Euro- 
pean scholar has come to my notice. 

In conclusion I may express the hope that Dr. Rivers’ three articles 
are but the foreshadowing of a much-needed systematic treatise on primi- 
tive social organization—a standard work to supersede Morgan’s hope- 
lessly antiquated Ancient Society. 

RoBert H. Lowie 


NORTH AMERICA 
The Beothucks or Red Indians, the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Newfound- 
land. JAMES P. How.ey, F.G.S. University Press: Cambridge, 

1915. Pp. 348, 37 pls. 

Mr. Howley, the director of the Geological Survey of Newfoundland, 
has added another achievement to his record of research which earns for 
him a place in the foremost rank of the authorities on the history and 
physiography of the interesting but little known island of Newfoundland. 
The monograph on the Beothuk or Red Indians is distinctly a complete 


piece of work in so far as actual material bearing upon the history and 


relics of the unfortunate tribe is concerned. For a period of over forty 
years, the author has indefatigably pursued every clue that might throw 
light upon the history, ethnology, and finally the possible whereabouts 
of the tribe which disappeared from the stage of action before any system- 
atic attempt had been made to study its culture. In the introduction to 
the work, and in several places through the volume, Mr. Howley under- 
takes to discuss the question of origin. He rather unnecessarily indulges 
in a series of speculations concerning the possibility that the Beothuk 
might be related to a pre-Indian race inhabiting North America, for 
instance the inhabitants of Atlantis (p. xvi). After discussing the 
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several possibilities of Algonkian and Eskimo affinities. Mr. Howley 


subscribes conservatively to the theory of Sir William Dawson based on 


a tradition among the Micmac tribe of Nova Scotia that a previous people 
occupied that territory whom the Micmacs drove out, and who were, probably, 
allied to the Tinné or Chippewan stock. These, he thinks, may have passed 
over to Newfoundland, and become the progenitors of the Beothuks. This 
supposition appears to me to carry with it a considerable amount of probability. 
Here, isolated and undisturbed, for several centuries, untainted by intermixture 
with other tribes they could retain all their original traits of character, language, 
etc., which remained with them as distinctive features down to the last moments 
of their existence. 

One is tempted to envy Mr. Howley, I should say, for this attitude of 
mind, even though cautiously expressed, which enables him, in the 
present state of our knowledge of northeastern America, to accept the 
probability of such a hypothesis. In the minds of ethnologists today 
the identity of the Beothuk has involved only two serious possibilities: 
one being that the tribe may have been a branch of the Algonkian stock, 
and the other that it formed an independent linguistic group. 

Mr. Howley has chosen to present his material in chronological 
subdivisions. Beginning with the fifteenth century and running through 
the nineteenth, he quotes and discusses historical allusions to the tribe 
in a very thorough way. Quotations of the pertinent passages in the 
narratives of the Cabots (1497), Cortereal (1500), Verrazano (1523), 
Cartier (1534-5), Guy (1612), Whitbourne (1622) and a few other minor 
explorers, form the subject matter of the first twenty-five pages. These 
quotations are all very helpful and contribute to make the book what it 
purports to be, the most complete work of reference on the Beothuk. 

In the next chapter, giving the occurrences concerned with the 
Beothuk in the eighteenth century, Mr. Howley discusses the tradition 
among the Micmac relating to the period of contact between them and 
the Beothuk (pp. 25-26). Another version of this tale is given on page 
183. The significance of these, together with one that I also secured 
from the Micmac of Newfoundland in 1914, will be referred to for dis- 
cussion later. A short narrative by Sir Joseph Banks (1766) containing 
some ethnological facts (pp. 27-28), and a full quotation of Cartwright’s 
lengthy descriptive remarks (pp. 29-53) on the Red Indians (1768) 
and Mr. Bland’s less important letters (pp. 56-59), all bring into the 
reader’s hands the documents which he needs. 

As regards the section of the work from page 62 on to page 130, one 


is constrained to say that while perhaps satisfactory to him who reads 
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the entire volume through consecutively, it is rather disconcerting for 
the ethnologist whose interest is not at all sustained by the mass of 
references to such things as correspondence between officials on adminis- 
trative details pertaining to the behavior of the colony towards the 
natives, the minutes of the Beothuk Institution, newspaper articles and 
the like. The section includes much repetitive matter in quoting 
opinions and suggestions written to those endeavoring to open up com- 
munication with the Beothuk. Action in this direction was stimulated 
by the reward which had been offered by the government to successful 
parties. The few facts of ethnology which are interspersed through this 
bulk of material (pp. 64-71 and 197-210) might have been advan- 
tageously excerpted and classified under topical headings with great 
economy to the reader. The incorporation of so much matter that is 
negligible, except perhaps for its sentimental historical value, really 
makes the presentation somewhat incoherent, because many of the 
letters and documents quoted here in full are hardly important enough to 
deserve mention. Aside from these, however, the author wisely repro- 
duces certain well-known historical sources. Here follow, in complete 
form, Buchan’s narrative (pp. 72-91), of his expedition to Red Indian 
lake to obtain intercourse with the Beothuk, and the interesting first- 
hand narrative which Mr. Howley secured from the lips of John Peyton 
himself (pp. 91-96), who captured a Beothuk woman named Mary 
March in 1819 and brought her to St. John’s, the anonymous narrative 
(pp. 96-101) of “E.S.” and another, concerning the capture, by Hon. 
Joseph Noad (pp. 101-2), together with Peyton’s own report in 1819 
(pp. 105-108). These introduce to the reader the pathetic history of 
the Beothuk woman who was taken captive at Red Indian lake and 
brought to St. John’s, where she lived for some months in the care of a 
clergyman. Perhaps the most interesting section of the whole volume 
is that containing W. E. Cormack’s narrative (pp. 130-168), in which 
Cormack describes how he accomplished the journey across the island 
with a Micmac guide (in 1822) in search of the Red Indians. His 
records are of the utmost scientific value, not only to the ethnologist 
but to the geographer and botanist as well. Next (pp. 170-175) follows 
an account of the capture of three females of the tribe, from one of whom, 
Nancy, or Shanawdithit, most of the linguistic material now extant 
was obtained. We learn that Mr. Howley had the opportunity of 
testing the glossary in part through acquaintance with a Mrs. Jure, of 


‘ 


Exploits island, whom he “ met in 1886 and who resided with the Peyton 
I ) 


family at the same time as Nancy.”’ Several short sketches recorded 
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by individuals who were personally acquainted with the Beothuk woman 


are given (pp. 179-182). Following this is an account of the Beothuk 


Institution, founded in 1827, ‘‘for the purpose of opening communica- 
tion with and promoting the civilization of the Red Indians of New- 
foundland.”’ From page 189 to 196 is another account by Cormack of 
his second futile expedition made in 1827 for the purpose of again 
attempting friendly relations with the Beothuk in the interior. Space is 
again given (pp. 197-210) to rather unimportant official correspondence. 
The reader in search of actual ethnological facts, however, will find a 
short section (pp. 210-214) given to this purpose. Another paper by 
Cormack, History of the Red Indians of Newfoundland, is quoted in full 
pp. 222-229). The material here is largely historical and retrospective, 
repeating much that we have learned earlier in the volume. A few 


miscellaneous ethnological notes, attributed to Cormack, next follow 


(229-231). Mr. Howley, no doubt, out of associational interest gives 
biographical data relating to Mr. Cormack, who he believes must have 
left more manuscript on the Beothuk subject which is still waiting 
somewhere to be brought to light. 

From page 238 to 251 is a series of accounts recorded from Shanaw- 
dithit, in 1829, containing the Indian version of Buchan’s expedition in 
1811, and outline sketches and diagrams of his movements. These are 
reproduced in plates. Sketches of ethnological objects, made by Nancy 
herself, are reproduced with descriptions and commentary by the author. 
Ten of these are figured, the originals being in the Museum at St. John’s. 
They form, apparently, the most trustworthy source of documentary 
knowledge that we now have on the ethnology of the Beothuk. 

Mr. Howley now devotes time, or more properly wastes time, in 
discussing ‘‘theories as to the origin of the Beothuks”’ (pp. 251-257). 
Cormack’s supposition of Norse affinities, Latham’s belief in Algonkian 
relationship, and Gatschet’s conviction of independent origin, as well 
as a reference to possible Basque origin, are rementioned. A ludicrous 
essay quoted from a Mr. Sweetland’s papers, in 1837, purporting to 
derive the Beothuk from a band of Tartars, occupies about three pages. 
We could admire Mr. Howley’s historical method more if he had seen 
fit to denounce instead of perpetuating this matter in his book. 

Three short essays follow (pp. 257-263) by the author on “ Physical 
Features of the Beothuks,” ‘Status of the Red Indian Women,” and 


“The Custom of Using Red Ochre.”” The physiological data given in 
the first of these consist of remarks quoted from various authorities 
tending to show that the Beothuk were exceptionally tall, well formed, 
19 
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light in color, and different from both Indians and Eskimo. Another 
section (pp. 330-335) deals with physical material, of which two plates 
are given under the caption of ‘‘ Finding of Beothuk Skeletons.”’ Mr. 
Howley here gives a description of the finding of human remains in 
Notre Dame Bay by Mr. Coffin. Sepulchre was in a cave, the clothed 
body was enshrouded in a skin covering smeared with red ochre. It 
lay on its left side with “the legs bent up so that the knees formed a 
right angle to the body.”’ Articles consisting of a human image of wood, 
two small bark canoes, miniature bows, arrows, paddles and a couple of 
small packets of red ochre tied up in birch bark, with smoked fish, accom- 
panied one burial while near another, some distance away, were found 
some well-made stone spear and arrow-heads, a stone dish and some 
iron utensils. A birch bark roofing seems to have originally covered the 
remains. Several other burial finds are mentioned in a cave on Comfort 
island, Bay of Exploits, one near Rencontre, and another from near 
Bona Vista bay. In the description of the osteological material, how- 
ever, no definite measurements are given, which is a lamentable omission 
because most of the specimens (including five or six skulls, I understand) 
are contained in the collections at the museum of which Mr. Howley 
has charge. It is sincerely to be hoped that someone will soon be given 
access to the skeletal material at St. John’s, so that a properly detailed 
study can be made of it. 

To return to the short section (pp. 262-3) dealing with the use of 
red ochre the author makes some general comparisons. 

Possibly the object of thus coloring the person and clothing red may have 
been the better to conceal their movements from the enemy or to render them- 
selves less conspicuous when pursuing the chase, especially in the autumn, at 
which season the bushes and shrubs covering the barrens where caribou most 
resort, assume many tints of red and brown, corresponding closely with the red 
ochre of the Indians. Even the natural color of an Indian’s complexion seems 
designed by nature to enable him more easily to approach game of any kind, etc. 
It appears to have been their universal practice to smear everything they possessed 
with this pigment.! Not only their clothing, implements, ornaments, canoes, 
bows and arrows, drinking cups, even their own bodies were so treated. Small 
packages of this material tied up in birch bark are found buried with their dead, 
and there is evidence even that long after the flesh had decomposed and fallen 
away, they must have visited the sepulchres and rubbed ochre over the skeletons 
of their departed kin. At least one such now in the local Museum was certainly 
so treated. 

Mr. Howley, from page 265 to 288, presents considerable material 


1 Red ochre, Odemet, cp. cognate Wabanaki and Montagnais wlamén. 
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entitled ‘“‘ Traditions Current among the Fisher Folk and Other Residents 
about the Aborigines or Red Indians.’”’ From personal talks with old 
people who knew either directly or by hearsay facts about the life of 
the Beothuk, the author quotes data presented in the shape of anec- 
dotes. Several quotations of the same sort are made from published 
sources which would otherwise be inaccessible to the student who wishes 
to know everything that has appeared concerning the tribe. Most of 
the details given in these traditions refer to the inveterate hostility 
between the Indians and the whites, and, while the main interest in them 
seems to be in the narrative, we learn, nevertheless, of a number of inter- 
esting war customs. The depredations of the Red Indians form a 
frequent theme here and reprisals by the whites a still more frequent one. 
Mr. Howley did not omit questioning the Micmac Indians of the island 
about the Beothuk, although, I believe, had he made this a more definite 
object say thirty or forty years ago when he could have questioned 
older men, a great deal more could have been secured. There is such a 
miscellaneous mass of historical, personal and ethnological data in these 
anecdotes that a classification of the facts is much needed. Mr. Rand’s 
version of the capture of a Beothuk woman by the Micmac, communi- 
cated to Mr. Howley in 1887, is given in full, and at the same time a 
similar narrative from the Malecite. 

At the conclusion of the monograph (pp. 297-321) Mr. Howley 
reprints the three papers dealing with Beothuk linguistics, which con- 
tain all the vocabulary material extant, published by Dr. A. S. Gatschet 
in the Papers of the American Philosophical Society, 1885, 1886 and 1890, 
On page 322 Mr. Howley discusses the contents of Lloyd’s papers on the 
Beothuk. Since Lloyd had compiled the historical references on the 
tribe, Mr. Howley, who does the same, has little to say except to com- 
ment on some negative traits—the absence of dogs and the non-use of 
narcotics. Lloyd’s description of the implements which he found in a 
number of localities in Newfoundland are reprinted. Mr. Howley’s 
closing contribution consists in giving us a bibliography taken from 
Dr. Gatschet’s first paper on the Beothuk. 

Eight halftone plates of stone implements and seven of bone imple- 
ments and ornaments, together with the rest of the thirty-seven plates 
showing wooden and bark objects, form the body of illustrations. 

In doing justice to Mr. Howley’s volume so much space has been 
required in reviewing his actual content that only several of the more 
important matters of significance can be touched upon in discussion. 
The first of these concerns the cultural affinities of the tribe, and the 


second the present whereabouts of its descendants if there be any. 
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Among the prominent ethnological traits, which stand out to char- 
acterize the Beothuk, from the scanty knowledge that we _ possess, 
practically all may be said to correspond to traits encountered among 
either the Montagnais and Naskapi of Labrador or the Wabanaki tribes 
south of the St. Lawrence. The use of red ochre, for instance, among 
the Beothuk finds its parallel, to a certain extent, among the Micmac 
of Newfoundland today, also among the Montagnais, while the Penob- 
scot showed a certain reverence for red paint and ancient burials in their 
region were made amid quantities of red ochre. The Beothuk conical, 
rectangular wigwam having a hoop around the inside near the top 
(pp. 29-30), is found with the same details in the whole region. The 
same is true of the rectangular winter log house (pp. 100, 211). Exca- 
vated wigwam pits supposed to be distinctive of the Beothuk (pp. 85, 
245) occur in many sites in the Penobscot region. The deerskin hooded 
coats, with and without sleeves, boots made of caribou hocks (p. 212), 
snowshoes (p. 87) of the type described, antler and bone harpoons, 
lances, hide scrapers, arrows and needles obtained from archaeological 
sites, the birchbark vessels and receptacles (p. 249), the seal stomach oil 
receptacles (p. 246), bird-skulls preserved as fetishes (pp. 333, 340), ; 
bark burials (p. 214)—all of which are described in connection with the 


3eothuk, occur as characteristics in some or all of the surrounding 


Algonkian tribes. Even the deer fences (pp. 69-70, 152) mentioned by 
authors as something exclusively Beothuk, are also known to the Mon- 
tagnais and Naskapi. If this category of positive traits could include 
the matters about which we know nothing, it would seem that Beothuk 
material culture would have to be classified as a part of the general 
northeastern Algonkian culture. 

The inequalities of fate have caused a strange anomaly in the fact 
that whereas we have so little knowledge remaining of Beothuk material 
culture in general, we actually have more specimens of designs in decora- 
tive art than could possibly be collected among any of the surviving tribes 
of the northeast today. The simple and uniform art motives which 
crowd plates XX V—XXIX, and xxxvI, form a respectable body of material } 
in this field. Comparison shows that the triangle series, diamonds, 
notchings and striated bars and other geometrical figures characteristic 
of Beothuk art appear also in the design category of the Wabanaki tribes. 

It is most natural to suppose that during the last century many 
events took place in the interior of Newfoundland which were never 
heard of outside. The Indians are not accustomed to inform their white 


neighbors spontaneously as to what goes on in their own circles of life. 
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Accordingly it would be unreasonable in the extreme to lay stress on an 
assumed negative attitude in considering the question as to whether 
or not any of the Beothuk did assimilate with the Micmac-Montagnais 
population whose descendants still inhabit the island. Continuous 
and even intense hostility between tribes elsewhere in North America 
did not prevent intertribal marriages and culture borrowing, so why 
should the assumption of a similar procedure be dogmatically op- 
posed in this case? From what we may judge from the consideration 
of native processes elsewhere, I think it more than likely that the two 
tribes in Newfoundland did intermingle more or less and that to a 
certain degree the ethnology of the present-day natives is apt to show 
some influence of the blending. Even in the scanty legendary material 
available from the Micmac and Malecite, Mr. Howley himself quotes 
one tale of intermarriage from the Micmac and several relations of 
capture (p. 285 and p. 286-7). How often such intercourse might have 
taken place, or how long it might have endured, we have no definite 
means of knowing except through vague expressions of opinion among 
the Indians, and further through three traditional accounts of a former 
period of friendship between the two tribes. Two of these references 
are given by Mr. Howley (p. 25-6 and p. 183). 

Moreover, I feel partly assured that all of the Beothuk did not perish 
but that some of their descendants may be found among some of the 
bands of Montagnais or Naskapi in southern and eastern Labrador. 
This likewise is the trend of opinion among both the whites and Indians 
of Newfoundland today. Again, let us remember that in the beginning 
of the last century, writers such as Buchan (pp. 104, 226) and an anony- 
mous author in the London Times (1820) (pp. 96 and 100), who knew the 
Beothuk, estimated them at several hundred. One can hardly agree 
with Mr. Howley’s conviction that the Beothuk have been absolutely 
exterminated, in the face of so much evidence presented by authorities 
whom he quotes so frequently in his volume, of which the following is 
an example. 

Hon. Joseph Noad, Surveyor General of Newfoundland, in a lecture delivered 
by him in 1852, says, ‘‘That the Micmacs still believe in the existence of the 
Beothucks and say some 25 years ago (1827) the whole tribe passed. over to 
Labrador, and that the place of their final embarkation as they allege, is yet 
discernible” (p. 257). 


Howley adds in a note: 


On some of the old French charts of the northern extremity of Newfoundland, 


a track or path is shown extending along the low flat shore forming the south side 
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of the Strait of Belle Isle, and facing the Labrador Coast, which is distinctly 
visible from here; being only about nine miles distant. This path is called 
“‘Chemin de Sauvage.”’ There is also a place on the same shore called Savage 
Cove, which is probably the supposed place of their departure. This would seem 
to bear out the statement of the Micmacs. Again, in the English Coast Pilot 
for 1755, there is a place near Hawkes’ Bay or Point Riche, called “‘ Passage de 
Savages.” 

It is only fair to the future ethnologist to point out that while we have 
no definite reason to suppose that descendants of the Beothuk do actually 
exist anywhere now, there is, nevertheless, a strong force of opinion to 
render this an affirmative possibility. There is still a hope that a source 
of information on culture may be found. The ethnology of the interior 
of Labrador, especially that of the eastern section, is practically unknown 
and it would be very unsafe to say at this time what sub-types of north- 
eastern culture and dialects might not be found there. 

Whether or not the hope of learning more of the culture of the 
supposedly extinct tribe is ever realized there is a grave doubt if Mr. 
Howley’s monograph will ever be superseded. 

FRANK G. SPECK 


ASIA 


Grammaire de la langue khmére (cambodgien). GEORGES MASPERO. 
Imprimerie nationale: Paris, 1915. Ouvrage publié sous le patronage 
de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, vii, 490 pp. 

This excellent grammar of Khmer, the fruit of twenty years of labor 
among the people, by an official in the Civil Service of Indo-China, 
marks an important event not only for the philologist, but also com- 
mands the serious attention of the ethnologist. The Khmer, whom we 
style Cambodjians (from Sanskrit Kamboja, the official designation of 
the country in native documents), number at present about 1,700,000 
individuals distributed over Cambodja and the adjoining territories of 
Cochin-China, Siam, and Laos. The tribal name is of ancient date, 
being preserved in the transcription Ki-mao in the Chinese annals of 
the T‘ang dynasty (618-906), and being recorded as Comar by the 
Arabic travelers from the ninth century onward. In former epochs the 
area covered by the Khmer was far more extended, and comprised 
the lower basins of the Mekong (from Luang-Prabang) and the Menam 
(from the wall of Kamphéng-Phet). Khmer domination in the latter 
region up to the eleventh or twelfth century is attested by ancient 


inscriptions found in Siam. The entire country now designated Cochin- 
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China was exclusively Cambodjian up to 1658 when it was overrun by 
the armies of the Annamese. The theory has been proposed that the 
Khmer should not be indigenous to their present habitats, but should 
be regarded as immigrants hailing from western regions, probably from 
India, while their present home, inclusive of Cochin-China, Annam, 
Champa, and the littoral of southern Indo-China, should have been the 
cradle of the ancestors of the Malayo-Polynesian stock, the Cham being 
its direct offspring, and the Malayans their emigrant descendants. 
Maspero points out that this thesis is based on purely linguistic data, 
and that no historical fact has as yet come to the fore to corroborate it. 
Profound anthropological studies will be required before the discussion 
of this problem may assume a definite shape. For the time being we 
can set the Khmer in relation only with a certain number of tribes sur- 
rounding them, on the basis of linguistic evidence. These are the Pear 
and Cong on the right bank of the Mekong; the Kuoy and Suoy or Sue 
on both sides of this river; the Stieng, Pnong, Krol, Tiom-Pueun, Rmang, 
Brao, Bahnar, Sedang, Boloven, Kaseng, Alak, Ve, Kon-Tu, Ta Hoi, 
and Leung on the left bank of the Mekong. The ethnology of these 
primitive tribes, aside from some notes on the Pnong by Dr. Harmand, 
has not yet been studied. This group is enclosed in the north and west 
by peoples of the T‘ai family (Siamese and Laos); in the south, north, 
and east by Annamese; and in the east, first, by peoples of Malayan 
speech, the Cham and some savage mountain tribes like the Raglai, 
Churu, Pih, Rade, and Jarai, second, by the important tribe of the 
Cho-Ma whose language seems to be intermediary between the Malayan 
and Khmer types of speech. 

Further, Khmer and its dialectic variations form with Mon and a 
number of allied savage dialects a linguistic group which has received 
the name Mon-Khmer. The Mon on whom we bestow the designation 
Peguans, and whom the Burmese style Talaing were the inhabitants of 
the kingdom of Pegu that occupied the delta region of the Irawaddy, the 
north of the peninsula of Malakka, and probably part of the lower basin 
of the Menam, where it was contiguous to the Khmer kingdom. Con- 
quered and subjected by the Burmese, the Mon since 1286 have ceased 
to form a distinct nation. The close relationship of their language to 
that of the Khmer is incontestably proved;! likewise to that of the 
Palaung, Wa, and Riang, primitive tribes in the basin of the Salwen.? 

1P. W. Schmidt, ‘‘Grundziige einer Lautlehre der Mon-Khmer-Sprachen,” 
Denkschriften Wiener Akademie, vol. L1 (1905), pp. 1-233. 

2 Compare the appendix concerning these languages in P. W. Schmidt, “‘ Grundziige 
einer Lautlehre der Khasi-Sprache,’’ A bhandlungen der bayerischen Akademie, vol. xx 
(1904), pp. 778-805. 
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An attempt has been made also to link Annamese and Cham into 
the same group with Mon-Khmer, and philologists like Fr. Miiller, E, 
Kuhn, and P. W. Schmidt have heralded the existence of a Mon-Khmer- 
Annam family. The students who attended the general linguistic 
courses at Columbia University in 1906-07 will recall the interest then 
evoked by a discussion of P. W. Schmidt’s theories. It has been 
apparent for some time that these, partially at least, are not built on a 
sound foundation, and to some extent are in need of a revision. Among 
the propositions submitted by the writer to the Research Committee of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science at its last 
meeting was therefore included a recommendation that the program 
developed by P. W. Schmidt be made the guiding motive of a research 
worker in the field in question, chiefly as Schmidt’s conclusions are 
partially based on limited and unsatisfactory material. In regard to 
Annamese, Henri Maspero,? a brother of Georges Maspero, has conclu- 
sively proved in a remarkable study that Annamese cannot be attached 
to the Mon-Khmer family. The alleged relationship was merely sug- 
gested by the coincidence of the numerals from six to nine.* Phonetically 
and grammatically, Annamese exhibits radical differences from Mon- 
Khmer. It does not share in the prefixes and infixes of this group, and 
moreover has developed a system of tones which in minute details agrees 
with that of the T‘ai languages, whereas there is no trace of similar or 
any tones in Mon-Khmer. Whether Annamese for this reason should 
be classified in the T‘ai family it is difficult to decide in our present state 
of knowledge. Modern Annamese presents an extremely complex struc- 
ture, being the final product of a mixture of quite a number of different 
languages. Tied up between Khmer in the south, T‘ai in the west, and 
Chinese in the north, it has been subject to an overwhelming influence 
from each of these groups. Primeval Annamese, with a foundation of 
its own, appears to have been evolved from the fusion of a Mon-Khmer 


1**Die Mon-Khmer-Vilker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Vélkern Zentralasiens und 


Austronesiens, “‘ Archiv fiir Anthropologie, vol. V (1906), pp. 59-109. 

2 “Etudes sur la phonétique historique de la langue annamite,”’ Bulletin de l' Ecole 
frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient, vol. X11, no. 1. 

3 Hence E. Kuhn in his fundamental study, “ Beitriage zur Sprachenkunde Hinter- 
indiens” (Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie, 1889, p. 219), rightly inferred, 
“We are therefore justified in concluding that originally Annamese was foreign to 
the cycle of the other languages, and that its coincidences with these are traceable to 
subsequent influences,—a supposition which is well in keeping with historical condi- 
tions, as the Annamese appear to have started from the extreme northeast of the 
territory now inhabited by them.” 
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and a T‘ai dialect, even with the addition perhaps of a form of speech 
as yet unknown, and subsequently with the layer of an enormous mass 
of Chinese words. The dominating influence to which Annamese owes 
its modern characteristics is to be attributed to a T‘ai language, and 
certain it is that Annamese is not Mon-Khmer. 

In opposition to Schmidt, Cham and its congeners must likewise be 
detached from Mon-Khmer and assigned to the Malayan group; the 
Khmer elements in Cham are simply loans due to historical contact. 
I concur with G. Maspero in his scepticism as to the alleged relationships 
of Mon-Khmer on the one hand and Khasi, the Kolarian languages of 
Central India, Nicobar, Senoi and Semang on the other. The material 
at our disposal is still so incomplete and deficient that Schmidt’s conclu- 
sions must still be regarded as somewhat premature, or at least be 
accepted with caution. I regret that G. Maspero has not pronounced 
an opinion on Schmidt's further theory of a connection of Mon-Khmer 
with Malayan (his so-called Austronesian group). 

The earliest document of the Khmer language, known at present, is 
a twelve-line inscription yielding the date A.D. 629. Three hundred and 
fifty inscriptions and a large number of manuscripts written on palm 
leaves allow us to pursue the development of the language from the 
seventh century till the present. During this interval it has undergone 
no fundamental change, not even in its vocabulary; the noticeable modi- 
fications are all phonetic and of a normal character. In consequence of 
its monosyllabic formation, the language follows the tendency to reduce 
polysyllabic foreign words by contraction to a single syllable; for in- 
stance, suor, ‘‘heaven,”’ from Sanskrit svarga; pros, ‘male,’’ from San- 
skrit purusha; sas, ‘‘religion,” from Sanskrit ¢désana. 

The most interesting feature in the structure of Khmer is the forma- 
tion of words by means of prefixes and infixes. In a former stage also 
suffixes seem to have been employed to a limited extent, but only few 
traces of these can be recognized (for instance, leu, “above,” leun, ‘to 
mount’’); the language has lost consciousness of them. Some examples 


of prefix formation are: 


len, to play — p*-len, orchestra. 

em, sweet — pa-em, sugared. 

cap, to adhere — k‘-cap, adhering. 

san, peace — k‘-san, peaceful. 

cuor, furrow — p*-cuor, to till the ground. 
nap, death — ro-nap, to be extinguished. 


sa, unconstant — san-sa, light-minded. 


tiet, other 


seum, humid 


bauk, hump of oxen 


hen, dry 
mat, mouth 
mul, together 


he, to follow in procession — daz-he, to accompany the king. 


Infixes are derived in the following manner: 


krup, enough 
kan, to hold 

cam, to guard 
deu, to march 
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— kan-tiet, stranger. 
— an-seum, dew. 
— dam-bauk, conical hill. 
- kra-hen, cleft in dry earth. 
— pra-mat, to insult. 


sra-mul, to join. 


— k-om-rup, to be sufficient. 
— k‘-m-an, one who holds. 
— ¢-m-an, guardian. 

— t'-m-eu, traveller. 


ar, to saw — a-na-r, a saw. 

kal, to support — k‘-n-al, a support. 

khe, month — k-an-he, season. 

kem, varied — k*-l-em, mixed. 

tin, balance — t'-l-in, to weigh — t-aml-in, weight. 
pék, division — p-n-ék, portion, p-amp-ék, to divide, 


p-amn-ék, piece, p-rap-ék, division. 


k‘vak, blindness - k-an-vak, blind. 


k‘lan, strong — k-am-lan, strength, force. 
k‘cil, lazy . — k-am-cil, laziness. 

krol, to roll from above downward — ke-d-rol, cascade. 

bran, black — be-d-ran, soot. 

pran, to bait — pe-d-ran, bait. 

kan, circle — k‘-v-an, curved. 


dal, to husk rice — t-b-al, mortar for husking rice. 


cik, to dig — c-ran-tk, hoe. 


In respect to social customs and conventions, the excessive use of 
appellative nouns in the place of personal pronouns is of great interest. 
Their judicious employment is a veritable crux of the language and must 
be observed with rigorous attention. Maspero enumerates no less than 
forty-four forms of address varying according to sex, age, title, or func- 
tion of the speaker or the person accosted. In addressing children 
different words are used for boys and girls, for babies, infants, small 
boys and girls, boys and girls in the stage of puberty, while the children 
have different pronominal expressions in speaking to father and mother. 
Functionaries, dignitaries, bonzes, kings, slaves, women have all distinct 
forms of address. 

From a consideration of the numerals it may be inferred that Khmer 
has run through a threefold stage of development,—a quaternary, 
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quinary, and vigesimal. Primarily the Khmer counted only up to four, 
for solely the numbers from one to four are common to all the members 
of the family. After their separation the Khmer proceeded to form a 
word for five, a monosyllable incapable of analysis. By means of the 
quinary system thus attained they succeeded in counting up to nine by 
the process of addition: five one, five two, five three, five four. In 
creating an unanalyzable root-word for ten they completed a decimal 
system which is logically carried out in the numbers from 11 to 19, 
framed after the scheme I + 10, 2+ 10, etc. Finally a monosyllabic 
expression for twenty, neither related to five nor to ten, was called into 
existence, and this represents their highest unit. Hence it should be 
supposed that all higher decimal units were based on twenty, but whether 
this was the case or not escapes our knowledge, as from the end of the 
thirteenth century the Khmer adopted the Siamese numerals from thirty 
upward. All other languages of the group (Mon, Stieng, Bahnar, 
Sedang, and Boloven) have common forms for the numerals from six to 
nine (but different from those of Khmer), and have evolved a decimal 
system. Like many other languages, Khmer, too, abounds in numera- 
tives styled by Maspero déterminatifs spécifiques. 

The verb is little developed, and does not offer much of general 
interest. A useful list of principal roots and their most common deriva- 
tives concludes the volume. The typographical work is perfect, and 
the new font of Khmer type designed, engraved, and cast by the Im- 
primerie Nationale, is very creditable. G. Maspero is also the author of 
a history of Champa (Le royaume de Champa, Leiden, 1914) and of an 
excellent history of the Khmer (L’ Empire khmér, histoire et documents, 
Phnom-Penh, 1904). 

B. LAUFER 
AFRICA 
Anthropological Report on Sierra Leone. Part i. Law and Custom of 
the Timne and Other Tribes. Part it. Timne-English Dictionary. 

Part iit. Timne Grammar and Stories. NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. 

Harrison and Sons: London, 1916. 1 vols., 8°, pp. 196, viii, 139, 

xxx, 506. 

Specimens of Languages from Sierra Leone. NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. 

Harrison and Sons: London, 1916. Large 8°, pp. 62. 

These reports by Northcote W. Thomas, government anthropologist, 
are in form and character like his earlier reports on Nigerian peoples. 
Sierra Leone, with an area of about thirty-one thousand square miles 
has a native population of about one and a quarter million. The tribes 
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show little variation in the general mode of life; linguistically they fall 
into two great divisions, those speaking prefix languages and those speak- 
ing non-prefix languages. Of prefix languages are Timne, Limba, Bulem, 
Krim, and Kisi, the three last being closely related. Of non-prefix 
languages there are the quite sharply isolated Gola and the Mandingo 
group—Susu, Yalunka, Koranko, Kono, Vai, Loko and Mendi. The 
two largest tribal areas are those of the Timne and Mendi both of which 
come down to the coast. It is to the Timne that these reports chiefly 
apply. Mr. Thomas goes rather fully into demography, though it was 
difficult to secure reliable data. Polygyny here, as in Nigeria, seems to 
favor an excess of male births; twin births are uncommon but are not 
considered unlucky. The government, law, social organization, and 
religion of the Timne show little that is unusual or peculiar. Thomas's 
most interesting chapters are more on religion and magic. One deity, 
Kurumasaba, is fairly definite and there are vague notions of others 
sufficient for our author to suggest a heathen pantheon in former days. 
The general name krifi is used for a host of minor spirits, most of them 
without individual names, some good and others bad. Satka (offering) 
and wanka (protective rites) play an important part and there are many 
religious prohibitions, ordeals, divinations, etc. 

The grammar here given is merely a summary of Schlenker, who 
worked among the Timne sixty years ago, but it goes beyond that 
missionary’s published grammar as the Church Missionary Society put 
bulky manuscript material at our author’s disposition. The vocabularies 
are in part recent, but also include matter taken from Schlenker, Koelle, 
and Knédler, the words not always being referred to the sources. The 
phonetic system used seems awkward and complicated but may be 
accurate. Thomas asserts that Koelle’s system of transliteration is so 
complicated that he omits many of that old worker’s diacritical marks. 
Thomas recorded some of his stories from the lips of his helpers, others 


are from phonographic records and of these he says: 


the text of transcription did not, however, on subsequent examination correspond 
to the phonographed text and the printed text is a compromise. 


As Mr. Thomas has not aimed at “uniformity of spelling,’’ has not 
had the opportunity to revise his data with a native helper, and has no 
knowledge of the languages recorded, we can only wonder to what degree 
this linguistic material is going to be of serious value for study. Mr. 
Thomas is a diligent and conscientious worker but his style is often 
confused. He much Colonial 


has done useful work and the British 
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governments deserve credit for the series of publications which they 
have had him prepare. 
FREDERICK STARR 


Savage Man in Central Africa. Apo_tpn Louis CurgEAv. A. Fisher 
Unwin: London, 1915. 8°, pp. 351. Price 12 shillings 6 pence, net. 
The author of Savage Man in Central Africa lived for more than 

twenty years in French Congo, in constant touch with native popula- 


tions. He says: 


I examined them at every stage of their progress from the child of Nature 
pure and simple, to the citizen of their small kingdoms, and saw them sketching 
the outline of early society as though in a series of tableaux. I spoke their 
dialects, I lived their life, and was accordingly able to train myself to think their 


thoughts, as far as could be done by a mind so very different from their own. 


Cureau does not aim to give precise and detailed descriptions of the 
different peoples he knew, but to paint a general picture. While analytic 
to a remarkable degree, he plans to make a synthesis of his whole series 


of observations. He realizes that students of individual tribes 


will find discrepancies of detail between their specialized observations, and 
my synthetic descriptions. I beg them earnestly not to forget that I am pro- 
ceeding like a landscape painter. I deal with large masses only; I employ broad 
coloring; I get my perspective by that shutting of one eye which does away with 
the negligible incongruities and lets naught remain save a clearer, distinctive, 


more harmonious whole. 


Cureau’s observations are almost confined to Bantu populations but 


within the area of his knowledge they present notable differences. 


Can we ascribe to the same stock the brachycephalous Fans, and the dolicho- 
cephalous Bakongo, or the little Boteke of the upper Alima and the tall Bobangi? 
Consider the thickset brawny Bakamba and then the Basundi, with their delicate 
intelligent features, prominent foreheads, and limbs which are vigorous in spite 
of their slenderness. Look at the active Balali, tiny creatures, whose forms are 
almost feminine, and compare them with the tall Atyo, with their loose-jointed 
listless gait. How they all differ from the Bafuru, who are fine strapping men, 
with prominent chests, broad low foreheads and convex parietals, and still more 
from the tribes of the Central Ubangi, with their broad athletic shoulders and 
narrow skulls—the incarnation of brute force. 


Within this Bantu mass, variable as it is, Cureau recognizes two 
fairly separate groups—the men of the woods and the men of the plains. 
They differ in their psychology as in their daily life. Our author's 
presentation of the psychology of the individual is masterly. It is an 
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impressionist picture, but wonderfully true. He must have watched 
his black men with wonderful keenness. From the study of individual 
psychology, Cureau passes to society, studying the family and the village 
in a series of interesting chapters. After tracing the evolution of the 
village he considers it as an entity—physical, living, sentient, organized, 
moral. Only one who knows the African village can fully appreciate 
his descriptions, but any one can feel them. The village pulsates with 


life; it sees and hears, smells and touches. 


The village has a keen sense of hearing. News clears the spaces of the bush 
with extraordinary rapidity and is diffused like a subtle breeze. It flies, one knows 
not how, across rivers, forests and mountains, changing its shape at every stage 
until nothing is left of it but an almost unrecognizable outline. Three or four 
hundred miles are nothing to Iris, the harbinger of the Dark Continent, but though 
she starts out as a goddess she ends as a fish. Take no useless precautions to 
disguise your progress through a district, for it seems as though the ground has 
some marvellous resonance, which spreads an alarm ahead of you and when you 
get to some strange village you find that you are already expected. The rumble 
of the great alarm drums, cut in the trunks of trees, escorts your caravan from vil- 
lage to village and their muffled blows, whose conventional rhythm is punctuated 
like some Morse code, rise in many an echo, now deep and heavy from the neigh- 
boring copse, and again shrill and thin from far away on the horizon of the 
distant plains. 

In a final division our author considers social organizations superior 
to the village. 

Only a Frenchman could have written this book. In its symmetry 
and even development, its terse and brilliant style, its warmth and 
enthusiasm, its impressionism, it is purely French. It cannot be neg- 
lected by anyone who is interested in Africa and in the evolution of 
society. For after all, Cureau finds his savage man in Central Africa 
chiefly interesting as exemplifying human cultural development in 
general. 

FREDERICK STARR 


An Introduction to the Study of African Languages. CARL MEINHOF. 
E. P. Dutton and Company; New York, 1915. 16°, pp. vii, 169. 
Price, $1.75 net. 

Carl Meinhof’s Introduction to the Study of African Languages is an 
excellent manual and we are glad that Miss A. Werner has translated 
it into English. We are surprised that she did not find it convenient 
to preface her translation with some information regarding the work of 


its author. The book is composed of eight lectures, which are models 
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of simple, direct, and clear statement. The propriety of studying 
primitive languages is first discussed. They lack the series of historical 
examples which, nowadays, is considered essential for the study of the 
great literary languages, but when considered in great groups and rigidly 
compared they are capable of showing, among and between themselves, 
the course of evolution quite as clearly. The languages of Africa fall into 
three or four fairly marked groups, which occur in zones or belts across 
the continent. In the south is the great Bantu family; north of it lies 
the Sudan family; still further north are the Hamitic languages; besides 
these great families there are the languages of the Bushmen, the Pygmies 
and the Hottentots. Meinhof sketches the history of the language 
study of Africa and indicates the directions in which the best promise 
for future investigation lies. He presents an interesting chapter on the 
phonology of African tongues and the relation of their sounds to those 
found elsewhere. Typical sentences are examined to show the structural 
characteristics of the different families. Meinhof has himself made 
important contributions to the knowledge of both Bantu and Hamitic 
languages. In the later lectures he shows the practical value of the 
study of African philology and its usefulness to other sciences. He 
finally attempts to show the relations of the three great families to each 
other and to the languages of other continents. The book contains an 
excellent map, drawn up by Dr. Bernhard Struck showing the distribu- 
tion of African languages so far as at present known. 


FREDERICK STARR 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CRITICISM OF “SOME VERENDRYE ENIGMAS”’ 

In the following pages I should like to offer a few criticisms on 
“Some Verendrye Enigmas,”’ by Orin G. Libby, which recently appeared 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review.1 There is a certain modern 
school of historians who appear to believe that the only satisfactory 
historical work to be done is the attempted demolishing of previously 
accepted facts; to the work of that school this Verendrye article appears 
to belong. Several years ago Dr. Libby’s first article on the Verendrye 
problem appeared in the Collections of State Historical Society of North 
Dakota, vol. 1, and his present paper is written with the assumption 
that its rather faulty theory was generally accepted. There are, how- 
ever, many who did not accept it, and certainly to those who read the 
able review of the first article by Dr. R. B. Dixon in the American 
Anthropologis® the theory advanced would seem to be far from proven. 


To those who can readily see that “‘Panani”’ is not Pawnee, that 


’ 


“des Missouris” is not the Missouri, it may appear clear that ‘‘ Man- 


’ 


tannes’’ are not Mandan and that “ Panana”’ are Mandan—but it might 
also be contended under the same theory that “ Assinipoels’’ could not be 
Assiniboine. Dr. Libby states that the name Mantanne refers to the 
Hidatsa tribe for the following reasons; that it is a Cree name, and that 
it is not the name by which the Mandan people call themselves; and he 
concludes that it came to be transferred to the Mandan at some date 
after 1743, when the younger Verendrye last saw the tribe, in some un- 
known and mysterious way. Let us examine the history of this 
name. We find that a Dakota name for the Mandan people, as given 
in the Handbook of American Indians,’ used from time immemorial, 
is Mawatana, another form Mawatadani; the Assiniboine form of this 
is not at hand and may have approached even closer to the one used by 
Verendrye. We find the form Mandans applied to the Mandan tribe 
in 1772 by McKenzie, the form Mandons appears on a map in 1794, 
Trudeau speaks of Mandans in 1795, Le Raye refers to the tribe as 
Mandans in 1801, Lewis and Clark and Henry call them Mandans in 


1Vol. m1, no. 2 (Sept., 1916), p. 143. 

2 American Anthropologist (N. S.), vol. 11, no. 3. 
* Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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1803-04, and Perrin du Lac uses the form Mandanes in 1805. We find 
the Verendryes using Mantannes from 1738 to 1743; this leaves a la; 


se 
of but twenty-nine years for the mysterious transference of names to 
take place and for the name to become firmly fixed on its new host. 

On the other hand we find that neither did the Hidatsa ever call 
themselves Mantannes, their own name for themselves is Hidatsa, and 
they were also called Minnetaree and Gros Ventre—these names were 
fixed atleastas earlyas 1790 when Charbonneau firstarrived among them; 
nor is there any historical nor traditional evidence to show that they 
were ever called Mantannes. 

Dr. Libby also fails entirely to discuss the names Panana and Panani. 
The Mandan in 1738 told Verendrye that the next tribe below them 
was the Panana with the Panani next beyond them, that these two 
tribes had been one until quite recently, when they had quarreled and 
separated, the Panana going on northward. We find in the Handbook 
of American Indians that the words Panana and Panani are both Dakota 
names in good usage for the Pawnee tribe; the old timers along the 
Missouri in North Dakota very frequently mention the Arikara as Panana 
even now. Moreover the story of the quarrel and separation fit both 
chronologically and circumstantially with the quarrel between the 
Pawnee and the Arikara. However Dr. Libby sees no good reason why 
the Panana should not be identified as Mandan. As he pictures it 
there must have been a general shift of names along the Missouri in the 
middle eighteenth century something like a game of progressive whist. 
We know that there were French traders among the Pawnee in 1700 who 
knew the tribe as Panani or Pani so that that tribe must have failed to 
progress. If there were proof that the Panana and Mandan were one, 
and that they were part of the Pawnee nation shortly before 1738 we 
should certainly be indebted to Dr. Libby for a wonderful discovery 
which would revolutionize all our ideas of linguistic stocks. 

Dr. Libby lays much stress on the value of traditional evidence 
from the Indians in supporting his theory; very little of such evidence 
is cited, however. Infact in our own efforts to arrive at some sort-of 
solution of “‘some Verendrye enigmas,’’ we have done a considerable 
amount of questioning and inquiring from different Indians, all of 
which has elicited no information at all with respect to Verendrye 
either from the Mandan or the Hidatsa. 

Another rather obscure feature of Dr. Libby’s paper is the matter 
of the movements of the Hidatsa tribe. He states in one place that the 


Hidatsa were known to have lived in Canada before coming to the 
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Missouri. This statement would bear proof, for acquaintance with 
their migration myths and traditions, as told by a number of individuals, 
gives no clear story beyond the residence in the vicinity of Devils lake. 
The question of time is also somewhat involved; it is first stated that 
the Hidatsa did not leave the Devils lake region wntil the last half of 
the eighteenth century, Dr. Libby then proceeds to discover them at a 
distance of over one hundred and fifty miles west of Devils lake in the 
first half of that century, near the mouth of Little Knife creek on the 
Missouri. It is very probable that both of these findings are incorrect. 
Hidatsa tradition and Mandan as well give rather elaborate accounts 
of the coming of the Hidatsa to the Mandan on the Missouri at the mouth 
of Heart river, where both people say that the Hidatsa first learned to 
cultivate the soil, and raise corn, beans and squashes. The crossing 
place of the Hidatsa, mysteriously mentioned, but not divulged by Dr. 
Libby, has been placed by a number of Indians questioned, as very 
close to the spot where the Northern Pacific bridge now spans the 
Missouri; there is also at least one of the Heart river sites which is 
identified by the Indians as Hidatsa. 

The Hidatsa had lived on Heart river for some time before the 
quarrel took place which resulted in the separation from them of the 
Crows. Another considerable period elapsed before the Heart river 
region became so crowded that, at an intertribal council, it was decided 
that the Hidatsa should move northward to Knife river. It should be 
borne in mind that these events all occurred before the great smallpox 
plague of 1782. That plague broke the strength and power of the Man- 
dan and by 1795 they were located in the Knife river region near the 
Hidatsa. It certainly seems highly improbable that all the events 
from the arrival and settlement of the Hidatsa on Heart river to the 
final settlement on Knife river, accounted by the Indians as covering a 
period of many years, could have taken place in the comparatively short 
period of thirty-nine years between the time that the younger Verendrye 
left in 1743 and the year of the smallpox—1782. It is very much more 
likely that the Hidatsa were already established close to the Mandan in 
1738, and that Verendrye, without an interpreter, or any means of 
communication but signs, failed to apprise himself of the fact. It is 
significant that the words Mantanne, Panana, and Panani are all of 
Dakota origin and were evidently furnished by the Assiniboine although 
the information about them may have come from the Mandan. The 
two tribes may well have been living together, but with the Hidatsa 
villages west of the Missouri, as they were, Verendrye’s attention would 


not have been attracted to them. 
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rhat the Hidatsa built villages north of Knife river at various places 
we learn from traditions, notably one near Expansion, N. D., and one 
near the mouth of the Little Missouri river on a high hill, called Night 
Walk’s Village; we are also told that these were inhabited only for short 
periods, and that they were built after the Hidatsa had left Heart river 
and settled on Knife river. It is more than probable that the village on 
Little Knife creek belongs to this group; a significant item is the state- 
ment that the old garden can still be pointed out at this site, good evidence 
that the Hidatsa had already learned agriculture from the Mandan. 
If, as Matthews states, a statement quoted by Dr. Libby, the Hidatsa 
lived at Heart river with the Mandan in 1764, these sites must be fairly 
recent and built long after the time of Verendrye’s visit 

Let us turn now to the location of the Mandan villages visited by 
the Verendryes. The only evidence, which, if correct, is favorable to the 
Little Knife site as that visited by Verendrye is the latitude given in his 
account. However, practically unsupported by other evidence, and con- 
tradicted by the distances given, as shown by Dr. Dixon in his review of 
Dr. Libby’s first Verendrye article, it can not be given too much weight. 
It is the only latitude given in either Verendrye account and the breaking 
of their instrument is mentioned by the younger Verendrye. It is more 
than possible that the figures may have been carelessly transcribed in 
the document preserved, or that their instrument may have been de- 
ranged so that incorrect results were obtained, as happened in the case 
of other early explorers. Dr. Libby lays stress on the location at the 
mouth of Little Knife creek as being a point from which the Missouri 
might be mistakenly supposed to flow southwestward. There are how- 
ever four other points between there and Heart river, at three of which 
are old village sites, where casual observation might give rise to the 
same mistake; these are—near the mouth of Wolf creek, just below 
Washburn, N. D., and just below Glencoe, N. D. 

The last location seems the most probable one for the Verendrye 
visit, as the site here belongs to the Heart river group, and there is a 
definite report of an inland site on a hill some fifteen to eighteen miles 
back from the river site, and fitting fairly well with the location and 
description given by Verendrye of the Butte village. This inland site is 
mentioned in print by Mr. Jos. Taylor who visited it in the early seventies, 
and has been orally described for the North Dakota State Historicai 
Society by Mr. Dan Williams who was with Mr. Taylor at the time the 
site was discovered. 


Another feature relied upon as good evidence with not very great 
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reason is the question of the internal village arrangement. That there 
is a difference between the three different tribes in village arrangement, 
that is the Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara tribes, is certain. The Hidatsa 
village so far as any historical accounts, or the survey of any known 
Hidatsa sites show, was arranged without order and without anything 
at all which Verendrye might have called streets or squares. The 
Mandan site on the other hand, did have at least one large open space, 
and had a sacred lodge or “holy tepee”’ slightly different in construction 
from the other lodges, on one side of this open space, but placed between 
two other lodges of the usual sort in the circle of lodges about this open 
area. Dr. Libby declares that Verendrye could not have failed to see 
and report upon this sacred lodge. However, we know only too well 
that he failed to report on very many important facts; and he is not 
alone in the failure in this case for we find that Le Raye, Lewis and Clark, 
Henry and several others of the early visitors to the Mandan fail to 
give any account of this feature. 

Turning now to the journey of the younger Verendrye, we find a 
notice of the various colored earths which he remarked as he traveled 
from the Mandan villages. He might have seen much of this colored 
earth scenery in the more northerly route suggested by Dr. Libby, but 
he would have seen it in even more striking display on a course in the 
direction named, from Heart river, which would take him by way of 
White Chalk buttes, Cave hills, Slim buttes, and Long and Short Pine 
hills. 

There is of course much discussion as to what mountains were visited 
on this journey and, certainly, from the involved way in which the 
dates and distances are given, it will always be a debatable question 
However it takes a considerable stretch of the figures to bring the party 
to the Big Horns, so that the Black hills would appear the most probable 
range. 

The identification of the tribes visited by the younger Verendrye is 
another puzzling problem. The fact that the Gens des Chevaux were 
expected without fail at the Mandan villages would naturally suggest 
that this people was the Crow nation who always from the time of leaving 
the Missouri, made regular visits to the Mandan and Hidatsa villages. 
The term Pioya may possibly refer to the Kiowa; of the Little Foxes, 
Gens de L’Arc, and Beaux Hommes, identification is almost impossible 
without more data than is now accessible. We are told also of the 
people “de la Belle Riviere,’’ which at least gives some geographical 
evidence, for the north branch of the Cheyenne river was even then known 


as Belle Fourche or Belle Riviere. 
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There seem, in spite of the counter arguments, good reasons for 
identifying the Cherry People as the Arikara. Verendrye meets them 
returning from winter quarters, in very nearly the same locality where 
Le Raye met the Arikara in 1801; both travelers accompanying them 
back to their villages on the Missouri. We are told! that the French 
traders found the Arikara living below the Cheyenne river in 1770, 
and we have definite mention in Lewis and Clark that they had villages 
near the mouth of Bad river during the eighteenth century. It is highly 
probable then, that at the time of the younger Verendrye’s sojourn with 
them the Arikara were dwelling in villages about the mouth of Bad river. 

Dr. Libby presents as evidence against the conclusion that the 
Cherry People were the Arikara the statement that the Arikara never 
wintered far from the summer villages. We have evidence to the 
contrary in the story of Le Raye, above referred to. We know also 
that the related Pawnee usually went on long winter hunts, and it is 
quite probable that, at that time when the constant danger from the 
Dakota was still to come; the Arikara did the same. Even as late as 
Boller’s day we find the Arikara traveling some thirty miles from their 
Ft. Clark village to build their winter quarters and at the same time 
the Mandan and Hidatsa went even farther. 

We come now to the matter of the lead plate, deposited by the 
younger Verendrye as described in his report, and recently discovered 
on a hill near the mouth of Bad river in South Dakota in the vicinity of 
the village of Ft. Pierre. Dr. Libby tries to explain the fact that the 
plate was found here as a purely fortuitous circumstance. On-the 
contrary, from what has already been said, this location would be the 
natural place to find the plate, and exactly the locality where it was 
originally buried. With regard to the pyramid of stones which the 
journal tells of building at about the same time; although Dr. Libby 
goes on the assumption that it was built above the buried plate, yet the 
account does not say so; and the fact that the place of burial was desired 
to be kept a secret would certainly go to show that the pile of stones 
was erected upon another spot. As to the permanency of such a thing 
as a pile of prairie stones, Dr. Libby in his remarks about its being torn 
down to see what it concealed, gives sufficient evidence of its instability. 

This brings us to the matter of the journey from the country of the 
Cherry People to the villages of the Mandan. Dr. Libby considers it 
surprising that, if the Cherry People were on the Missouri, they did not 


1“* Handbook of American Indians,"’ Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Ethnology, 


article on the Arikara. 
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tell Verendrye of the Panani and Panana above them. Considering 
that they were the Panana themselves the surprise at this would be 
rather diminished. If Verendrye traveled from the country of the upper 
Platte, as Dr. Libby contends, he would have traveled rather east and 
northeast than north-northeast and northwest. The above course, 
however, would just fit the route from the Arikara villages at the mouth 
of Bad river:to the mouth of Heart river. 

It is contended also that the party could not have followed the 
course of the Missouri because they did not meet the Panana whom we 
have shown that they had already left behind. Dr. Libby overlooks 
the fact, however, that they did meet one tribe, and this meeting is 
very valuable evidence. The account tells rather circumstantially of 
meeting with the Cheyenne, to whom, fortunately, they give the French 
name by which they were generally known. The Cheyenne were 
camped temporarily, and pointed out the spot where they intended to 
build their permanent village. We have corroborative historical and 
traditional evidence showing that this was just the period when the 
Cheyenne crossed the Missouri and built their last earth lodge village 
between the villages of the Arikara and the Mandan. 

There is no question of the value of traditional evidence secured 
from the Indians, and much of such evidence has been used in the 
preceding pages. It becomes infinitely more valuable, however, when 
coupled with the careful reading of all written accounts. 

GEORGE F. WILL 

BIsMARCK, N. D. 

MOCCASINS 

Dr. Hatt became favorably known to many of us when during 1915 
he visited the museums of this country for the study of North American 
and North Asiatic costume, for which task he was well prepared by his 


book Arktiske Skinddragter and an article ‘‘ Mokkasiner’’ published in 
the Geografisk Tidskrift. We are grateful to the author for his courtesy 
in giving us the benefit of his present researches in the English language." 
Hatt’s method is excellent, and his enthusiasm for his subject is sup- 
ported by a wealth of solid information, a thoroughness and keenness 
of analysis that is deserving of high praise. His study is divided into 
two parts,—a descriptive one in which all available types of moccasins 
and related foot-gear are described, illustrated, and classified, and a 


theoretical discussion of the origin of the moccasin group. As the 


1** Moccasins and Their Relation to Arctic Footwear,’"’ Memoirs of the American 


Anthropological Association, vol. 111, no. 3 (1916), pp. 149-259. 
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material and the theory based upon it cover both North America and 
northern Asia, it becomes incumbent both upon Americanists and 
students of Asiatic ethnography to define their attitude toward Hatt’s 
results. In order to preserve full impartiality, I shall not await the 
Americanistic verdict, but will briefly set forth my opinion solely from 
the Asiatic point of view. It may be taken for granted that Hatt's 
treatise is in the hands of all readers of the Anthropologist, and that a 


detailed analysis of its contents is therefore superfluous.!. Dr. Hatt says; 


The material at hand enables us to say that the moccasin group has not 
furnished the prototypes for all the forms of footwear, which we find in Central 
Asia and Asia Minor, it is even quite probable that none of them were derived 
from a moccasin type (p. 236). 

While Dr. Hatt is very keen at recognizing moccasin types, it is strik- 
ing that he fails to grasp the origin and culture-historical position of 
other types of footgear. Not only has that of Central Asia positively 
nothing to do with the moccasin, but also it has had a quite different 


development. What this history was we recognize clearly from ancient 


Chinese records. King Wu-ling (325-299 B.c.) of Chao introduced into 


China the tactics of mounted infantry, as it was then practised by the 
nomadic tribes (Turkish and Tungusian) of inner Asia. This innovation 
was a military necessity, as the infantry of the Chinese was powerless 
against the inroads of those swift horsemen. This measure, further, 
necessitated on the part of the Chinese the adoption of the tight-fitting 
riding-costume of their enemies, together with narrow, long-legged riding- 
boots, while their own national garment had always been spacious, loose, 
and flowing, and only sandals and shoes (but no boots) had previously 
been known to them. This case is instructive in many respects: it 
affords a good example of how the attire of one group of peoples may 
suddenly become the property of another, and it shows that even a 
higher civilized nation may take lessons in clothing itself from peoples 
regarded as barbarians. Above all we see that at this early date the 
long-legged boot existed among the roving horsemen of central Asia, 
and that without any doubt the equestrian practice had called it into 


being. The wide diffusion of mounted infantry and subsequently 


1 It is regrettable that the author has not added a map illustrating the geographical 
distribution of the various types of moccasin, and that he has not tabulated in con- 
venient form his twenty-one American series which it is not quite easy to remember 
in detail. Another omission is that the publications of the Jesup Expedition, L. von 
Schrenck’s classical work on the Amur peoples, and Russian literature on the ethnog- 
raphy of Siberia, have not been utilized. 
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cavalry, together with the constant migrations, shiftings, expeditions, 
and conquests of these ever restless nomads, ultimately led to the dis- 
tribution of the riding-boot all over Asia. For this reason I have always 
been convinced that the long boots of the present Chinese, as worn by 
officials and soldiers, whether made of leather or in connection with 
ceremonial costume of satin or velvet, and further the boots of the 
Tibetans, Mongols, and Amur tribes, are traceable to that one primeval 
type. Iam therefore somewhat suspicious of what Hatt styles in chapter 
11 ‘transformed moccasins.’’ If, as he states (p. 229), ‘“‘the moccasin- 
boot may undergo further transformation and thereby lose all of its 
moccasin character,’’ the question may justly be raised whether this 
theory is necessary, and whether it would not be more plausible to dis- 
sociate this type from the moccasin group altogether and simply to regard 
it as a descendant of the riding-boot. The association of the latter with 
the horse which I am inclined to assume meets its parallel in the correla- 
tion of the moccasin with the snowshoe disclosed by Hatt, and this im- 
presses me as the most important point brought out by his investigation. 
Unfortunately we still know too little about the history of the snowshoe 
in order to reach a positive result (some historical data on snowshoes 
will be found in my article on the Reindeer which is soon to appear). 
The rationalistic evolution traced by Hatt (p. 243) does not satisfy me. 
In the general theory summed up by the author at the conclusion of 
his study we miss again to some degree historical insight. He attempts 
at reconstructing historical movements from the data of the geographical 
distribution of a single ethnographical phenomenon, and while this 
effort may be justifiable for North America, it is apt to invite disaster 
in Asia where history exists and must be consulted. The author ought 
to have pursued the problem as to how his deductions stand in relation 
with the ethnic conditions of northern Asia in ancient times. At all 
events it is manifest that we cannot (and need not) reconstruct from 
present-day observations a history for those Asiatic peoples whose history 
is perfectly well known. Hatt’s ultimate theory culminates in the 


assumption of two large cultural waves which “in prehistoric times” 


a (rather vague determination) swept over the northern regions. 


The oldest of these, now most fully represented and highest developed in the 
culture of the Eskimo tribes, did not have snowshoes and therefore could not 
conquer the vast inland areas; it must have followed and taken into possession 
the rivers and coasts, and we would call this first great wave the coast culture. 
The younger culture wave is found fullest and most unmixed in the culture of 


the Tungusians, although its influence is felt from Lapland to Labrador; it still 
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has the character of an inland culture and must have originated as such. Its 
most valuable possession is the snowshoe, which has carried it over the greater 
part of the Arctic. 

At the outset this reconstruction appears tempting, and as the author 
claims, may prove of some value as a working hypothesis. Yet it seems 
to me to be subject to some caution. Hatt does not define what he under- 
stands by Tungusians. The term ‘‘Tungusian,’’ however, comprises 
two different things. There is a group of scattered clans, widely dis- 
tributed over northeastern Siberia from the upper Yenisei as far as the 
Okhotsk Sea and claiming for themselves the name Tongtis. These are 
Tungusians proper. This designation, further, has been extended by 
our science to a large number of compact tribes massed in the Amur 
region and Manchuria. These are Tungusians in the wider sense, and 
their grouping with the Tongtis of northeastern Siberia, first of all, is a 
scientific theory. The history of the entire stock is well known and can 
be traced in detail from the Chinese annals for several millenniums.! 
Certain it is that the original home of the family was located in Man- 
churia, and that Tungusians are newcomers and late arrivals in Siberia. 
From oldest times they were tribes of horsemen, and did not possess 
any such characteristics that we find at present among the Tungusians 
of Siberia. These adopted the reindeer culture with all its appurtenances 
from those Siberian peoples whose territory they occupied. The culture 
of Siberian Tungusians is very far from exhibiting any originality, and 
does not occupy the place which Hatt is inclined to assign to it. At any 
rate I am under the impression that in Hatt’s “ prehistoric times”’ there 
were no Tungusians in Siberia, and that his so-called Tungusian culture 
did not then exist. There is no reason whatever to argue that the ethnical 
conditions of northern Asia were the same anciently as at present, while 
Hatt evidently takes this as a foregone conclusion. Not only the 
Tungusians, but also the Yakut and Samoyed are but new and recent 
guests of Siberia, and some of the so-called Palaeo-Asiatic peoples formerly 
extended much farther to the south. It is hoped that Dr. Hatt will see 
fit to revise his theories somewhat in the light of historical facts; also if 
he will take up the history of the Lapp in connection with that of the 
Samoyed, northern and southern, he will doubtless recognize the inter- 
relations of the Lapp with Siberian groups and be able to place on a more 
solid basis his assumption that “the Lapp moccasin and the Amur 
moccasin have sprung from the same source”’ (p. 238). Whether the 


1 The reader may be referred for a general account to E. H. Parker’s A Thousand 
Years of the Tartars (Shanghai, 1895). 
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oldest moccasin forms originated ‘‘somewhere”’ in northern Asia and 
spread thence to America is a theory which must be left for the discussion 
of the Americanists. I must confess, however, that it does not convince 


B. LAUFER 
FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsToRY, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


COMMENTS ON “THE PLACE OF COILED WARE IN SOUTHWESTERN 
POTTERY” 

In his article on “‘The Place of Coiled Ware in Southwestern Pot- 
tery’’? Mr. Morris suggests certain points in the technique which are 
deserving of somewhat more extended notice. The question of how the 
vessel was held and how manipulated, arises, because if the pottery 
as a feature is worth study, surely the way in which it was made may have 
importance, and is of interest. The “spiral coil which begins at the 
bottom and proceeds continuously to the rim”’ is so often laid in one 
direction as to make the other seem exceptional. From the examination 
of many jars of various shapes, and from many fragments, it seems prob- 
able that the clay ribbon was somewhat flattened, that after the start 
of the coil on the center of the bottom of the jar, the jar was held in the 
left hand, fingers inside, thumb outside, the manipulation of the coil 
done with the right hand, the pressure with the right hand thumb 
making the pattern as the pressure was applied to make the coil adhere. 
The jar must have been held with the outside toward the worker, the 
coil being applied from left to right on the near side of the jar, with the 


pattern always in view of the worker. This direction of the spiral may 


1 The spelling of tribal and geographical names in Hatt’s paper calls for some 
criticism. Aino is wrong for Ainu—an error already rectified a generation ago. 
Instead of Golds (p. 211) read Gold or Golde; instead of Giljaks (p. 212 and passim) 
read Gilyak; instead of Wiljuisk (p. 231) read Wilui or Wil’ui. The plural form of 
tribal names is arbitrarily formed with or without s: on p. 232, for instance, we have 
“the Ostyak, Vogul, and Samoyed," but eleven lines below “the Lapps."’ He who 
spells Sakhalin, as has been done here, must be consistent in writing Okhotsk (not 
Ochotsk, p. 232) and Turukhansk (not Turuchansk, p. 231). Orotchon (p. 229) is 
redundant; phonetically the question is merely of a palatal explosive surd (Oroton), 
so that in English spelling Orochon is sufficient, or at best Orotshon would be ad- 
missible. Finally, the spelling Chukchee for Chukchi is a barbarism; then, why not 
spell Asqueemoe?—Is it unknown to the editors of our Memoirs that the name Field 
Columbian Museum (pp. 149 and 185), for which the abbreviation F. C. M. is especially 
invented, has been abolished since November 1905? 

2 American Anthropologist (N. S.), vol. 19, no. 1 (Jan.—Mar., 1917), p. 24. 
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be traced whenever the bottom of the jar is unbroken, and may often be 
seen along the spiral at places where the clay ribbon had to be pieced 
out and the new length is laid over the end of the old. If the spiral be 
complete, the ending at the rim will show plainly the direction of the 
coil. Under a magnifying glass the impression of the skin of the thumb 
is clearly seen; and one may fit one’s thumb into the impression in one 
of the several ways in which the thumb was held when pressing down the 
coil and sometimes pushing back the clay to get the desired pattern. 
Many patterns were worked out by using one or the other side of the 
end of the thumb, and by pressing upward or downward a distinct 


‘ripple’? was worked; sometimes the exactness of position of these points 
of pressure, one directly over that in the preceding row, on the right of 
the mark in the last row—more seldom on the left—made the pattern, 
and very delicate are some of these. On some jars the ribbon was quite 
narrow, the thumb pressures quite close, but the work was marvelously 
regular and the pattern clear. That the work was done by hand in 
most cases and the pattern made by a “‘tool”’ less often, is clear from the 
fact that the edges of the coils are still unbroken, and the pattern worked 
with the coiling rather than afterward. In many of these finer jars 
there is no blurring of the coils at any point, even on the base, and it 
almost seems as if the jar had dried before being set down. In very few 
jars of the coiled ware, even the large cooking pots, does it seem that a 
base was made and partly dried before the walls were applied. The 
larger jars show a blurring of the edges of the coils on the base which 
may indicate the resting on some surface which could turn easily for 
the coiling of the walls and neck of the jars. 

The manner of holding the jar with the pattern always in view seems 
reasonable, because the work could hardly have been done with so 
much accuracy if the decoration were on the far side, out of sight. 
And it would be so awkward to turn the jar over with each stroke. 

The fact that spiral coiled pottery is no longer made among North 
American Indians leaves us uncertain of the exact manner of making. 
But even in other areas where the spiral is now in vogue, the reports 
are not detailed enough to indicate the method. That the jar is “held 
in one hand and worked with the other”’ is as close as we come to the 
way of making in some accounts. So also in spiral basket making we 


‘ 


are sometimes told that the “stitch goes over the coil’; but which way? 
Is the stitch drawn through under the coil toward the worker, or does 
the stitch follow the awl-hole, pushed through under the coil and pulled 


away from the worker? It would be so helpful in attempting to recon- 
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struct a technique, or even to visualize it, if the precise manner of manipu- 
lation could be stated: just the way the object should be held, and what 
is done with the left hand and what with the right hand. Many striking 
correspondences appear between different techniques in details of holding 
and handling—as between coiled pottery and coiled basket work—and 
sometimes the question of the usual direction of a coil is raised, as, for 
instance, that in the formation of the Eskimo winter house. Another 
question suggested is that of the habits in hand work among men and 
among women, whether the manner of holding the work would be the 
same, and the manipulating, or whether it would be different—as is 
sometimes the case in sewing. Perhaps more detailed information on 
each technique would bring out these resemblances or establish the 
differences. 


AcNEs C. L. DoNOHUGH 
New YorkK City 


“THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE METHODS OF FIRE-MAKING”’:! A REPLY 

Dr. Dtxon has recently called attention to some discrepancies in 
my paper on migration? and his kindly interest is much appreciated. 
He is quite right in making much over my inadvertent error in stating 
that the flexible thong method is confined to Borneo, and apologies are 
due Henry Balfour for the unintentional statement which will be cor- 
rected in a subsequent publication. Dr. Dixon has not contributed 
any facts that militate against the characterization of Africa and America 
as areas of the fire drill. It is also believed that this is the substratum 
method in Australia, as the drill was used by tribes farthest from the 
influences that came through the York peninsula. Manifestly, since the 
paper was not a discussion of the distribution of fire-making methods, 
it was unnecessary to confine the plough to Polynesians whose only 
method it is, or to trace the plough over the vast confines of Melanesia. 
Not much stress is laid upon the suggestions as to the distribution of 
prehistoric peoples to the mainland, or their identification with existing 
tribes formerly thought to resemble oceanic tribes. It may be said that 
one group of the Malays are so distributed, but in a comparatively 
limited area. As to the Philippines the language drift shows Malayo- 
Polynesian influence reaching these islands. 

WALTER HovuGH 


U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 American Anthropologist, vol. 18, no. 3, p. 445- 
?“The Distribution of Man in Relation to the Invention of Fire-Making 
Methods,” American Anthropologist (N. S.), vol. 18, no. 2. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
WASHINGTON 


SOCIETY OF 


Meeting of October 17, 1916 


THE 500th meeting of the Society was held at the New National 
Museum, October 17, 1916, at 4:30 p.m. Dr. Walter Hough, of the 
U. S. National Museum, read a paper on ‘“‘Ancient Pit Dwellers of 
New Mexico.” 

Dr. Hough said that remains of pit dwellings were indicated on the 
site of stone ruins explored in western Socorro county, New Mexico, 
several years ago and that a large cluster of such dwellings not connected 
with stone ruins was subsequently observed near Luna in Socorro county. 
This site was productive of interesting results during an exploration 
for the Bureau of American Ethnology last summer. The field in which 
the remains occur had been smoothed over by natural agencies and the 
positions of the houses were shown only by the stronger growth of 
vegetation over circular areas, thus defining the pits. Some of the pits 
were cleared and it was found that they were from twelve to fourteen 
feet in diameter and five and one-half feet deep. Remains of roof clay 
and charred posts and beams indicate that the roof was supported on 
posts placed around the periphery of the pit. It is thus probable that 
more than half of the house was underground and perhaps the portions 
of the walls above ground were banked. The floor arrangement shows 
a fireplace near the center, a metate and grinding stones near the fire. 
In one of the pits a burnt ciay wall fireplace was found. Adjoining the 
pits was a rectangular house also roofed with clay. Here were found 
numerous grinding stones, baking slabs, and remains of pottery, these 
being about a foot under the surface loam. This house was an open 
air cooking and mealing shed. Near the first pit excavated was a 
cemetery of infants; no remains of adults have yet been found on the site. 

A dance amphitheater which was about one hundred feet in diameter 
and ten feet deep lies on the east side of the site. It has been filled with 
about five feet of fire-black debris by natural agencies and in it large 
pine trees have matured. It is on the bank of the former and larger 
channel of a living stream which traverses the eastern edge of the site. 
The specimens found are crude metates, rubbing stones, hammerstones, 
baking slabs, etc.; pottery of Pueblo type decorated and undecorated 
304 
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and of some crudity; a few bone awls; and small obsidian arrowheads. 
No stone axes were found. Dr. Hough presented the problem as he 
found it and hesitated as yet to pronounce upon the affiliations of the 
people who constructed the pit houses. 


Meeting of November 7, 1916 


THE 50Ist meeting of the Society was held in the Lecture Hal! of 
the Public Library, on Tuesday evening, November 7, 1916, at 8 o’clock. 
The speaker was Dr. W. E. Safford, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. His subject was “‘ Magic Plants of the 
Ancient Americans,”’ illustrated with lantern slides. 

Dr. Safford said that the practice of magic was widely spread in 
both North and South America in pre-columbian times, and in connection 
with it certain plants, principally those having narcotic properties, were 
used ceremonially, often as incense, or to produce hallucinations, call 
up the spirits of the dead, and to expel evil spirits from the sick and 
insane. The priests of the Temple of the Sun at Sagomozo, in the Andes 
of South America, prophesied and revealed hidden treasures, while in a 
state of frenzy caused by the seeds of a tree-datura (Brugamansia 
sanguinea), recalling similar practices of the priestesses of the oracle at 
Delphi. Another Peruvian plant with marvelous properties described 
by early explorers was Erythroxylon Coca, from which the valuable 
alkaloid cocaine is now obtained. Bags of its leaves accompanied by 
little gourds containing limé were found by the author in many graves 
near the Peruvian coast, hanging about the necks of the mummified 
remains of the dead. On the opposite coast of South America, or rather 
in Paraguay, grew the highly esteemed Jlex paraguariensis, or yerba mate. 
Closely allied to it is the Jlex vomitoria of the southeastern United States, 
from which the Indians made the famous “black drink,’’ used cere- 
monially as a magic physic, which purged them from evil and which 
was also used in initiating their youths into manhood. Professional 
priests, or necromancers, encountered by Columbus and his companions 
on the island of Hispaniola, induced intoxication and called up their 
zemi, or gods, by means of a narcotic snuff, called cohoba, inhaled through 
the nostrils by means of a bifurcated tube. This snuff, hitherto believed 
to have been tobacco, has been recently identified by the author as the 
powdered seeds of a Mimosa-like tree, Piptadenia peregrina, still used 
in a similar way by various South American tribes of Indians, by some 
of whom an infusion of the seeds is also used to induce intoxication 


administered as an enema by means of a pear-shaped syringe of caout- 
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chouc. In Mexico the early missionaries, who were called upon to stamp 
out the practice of witchcraft, found that the Aztecs paid divine honors 
to various plants, especially to Huauhtli (a white-seeded Amaranthus): 
Ololiuhqui (a Datura), Peyotl (a spineless cactus, Lophophora Williamsii) 
also called Teonanacail, or ‘‘Sacred Mushroom”; and Picietl (Tobacco). 
Of Huauhtli seeds ground to a paste with the syrup of Maguey images 
were made and adored, and afterwards broken into fragments and served 
as a kind of communion. This seed was produced in such quantities 
that it was used in paying tribute to Montezuma, at the time of the 
Conquest. The Ololiuhqui was regarded as divine, and it was considered 
a holy task to sweep the ground where it grew. Its spirit addressed 
as the Green Woman (Xoxouhqui Cihuatl), was invoked to expel certain 
diseases and to overcome weaker and inferior spirits in possession of 
a sick person. It is interesting to note that the use of the Ololiuhqui, 
or Toloatzin, as it was also called (Datura meteloides) still prevails among 
the Zufii Indians of New Mexico, the Paiutes, and several tribes of 
southern California, in certain religious and ceremonial practices, espe- 
cially in initiating youths into the status of manhood. The Peyoll, 


or Teonanacail, called by Bancroft the “flesh of the gods,’’ was used 
by the Aztecs in nocturnal feasts, very much as it is still used by Indians 
of the Mexican Sierra Madre and by certain tribes of the United States, 
who believe the visions induced by it to be supernatural. In ancient 
times a supply of this little narcotic plant was obtained by runners 
especially consecrated for the purpose, and its gathering was attended 
by a most formal ceremony. At the present day it is sent from the 
locality, where it grows, along the Rio Grande, by means of parcel post. 
Lastly the ceremonial and religious use of Picietl, or tobacco, goes back 
to remote antiquity It is so well known that it need not be here dis- 
cussed. No other narcotic plant, perhaps, has become so widely spread 
or so generally used and beloved by its votaries. Though of subtropical 
origin its cultivation had extended before the Discovery as far north 
as the St. Lawrence river. Beautiful pipes of many forms, representing 
birds, mammals, human heads, etc., have been discovered in Indian 
mounds near the native city of the writer, Chillicothe, Ross county, 
Ohio; and more recently in the county of Scioto farther to the southward. 
In addition to the above plants may be mentioned a certain small scarlet 
bean, the seed of Sophora secundiflora, endemic in northern Mexico and 
southern Texas. This also has narcotic properties, and was so much 
sought after by certain tribes of Indians that they were known to ex- 
change a pony for a stiing of the beans six feet in length. In one of 
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the secret societies of the lowa Indians this bean is used in the initiating 
ceremonial; and it is interesting to note that the beans are carried as 
charms or amulets by the members of the society, just as in western 
Mexico fragments of the Peyotl, and in southern California parts of the 
Datura, are carried by their votaries, who believe them to be efficacious 
in protecting those who carry them from danger, and in bringing good 
luck in hunting and war. It is interesting to note a similar practice in 
the Old World of carrying the root of Mandragora (or a substitute for it) 
as an amulet; but most interesting of all is the similarity between the 
beliefs and practices of the inhabitants of the Old World and New, in 
connection with narcotic and other plants held to possess magic proper- 
ties. The lantern slides used to illustrate the lecture were photographs 
of the various magic plants discussed. 

[his paper was discussed by Mr. James Mooney who, for a number 
of years, has given special study to the subject of peyote. Mr. Mooney 
defended those who are devoted to the peyote ceremony and claimed that, 
in most cases, the assertions made against the plant and its users are 


based upon ignorance of the facts, and are without foundation 


Meeting of November 21, 1916 


THE 502nd meeting of the Society was held at the New National 
Museum on Tuesday afternoon, November 21, at 4 o'clock. Mr. Neil 
M. Judd of the U. S. National Museum presented a paper on “ New 
Types of Pueblo Ruins found in Western Utah,” illustrating his paper 
with chalk drawings. 

Mr. Judd described a recent archaeological reconnoissance of western 
Utah conducted under the auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
stating that this resulted in the discovery of two types of prehistoric 
habitations not previously reported from the Southwest. The first of 
these was circular in form and was made by leaning logs against cross 
pieces supported by four uprights which surrounded a central fire-place 
Willows, grass and clay, in succession, covered the logs. Houses of the 
second type, usually occurring in groups forming villages, were rec- 
tangular in shape and constructed entirely of adobe. A small series of 
unattached cliff-dwellings, exhibiting certain features common both to 
structures of this second type and to stone-walled houses south and east 
of the Rio Colorado, was also described. A careful study of the smaller 
artifacts recovered from both types of western Utah ruins indicates a 
close cultural relationship between their respective builders and the 
inhabitants of prehistoric structures in other sections of the Southwest. 
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In a discussion of the paper Dr. J. W. Fewkes called attention to 
the desirability of a more accurate definition of what archaeologists 
mean by a “pueblo.’’ He pointed out that the term is sometimes loosely 
used to include all kinds of ruined stone buildings in the Southwest. 
Inasmuch as the pueblo culture area owes its name to characteristic 
buildings or pueblos he suggested that the term be limited to terraced, 
congested community buildings with ceremonial rooms or kivas. If this 
suggestion were accepted by archaeologists many ruins on the periphery 
of the so-called Pueblo area would have to be classified as belonging to 


a pre-puebloan phase, or not regarded as pueblos at all. 


Meeting of December 5, 1916 


THE 503rd meeting of the Society was held in the Lecture Hall of 
the Public Library on Tuesday evening, December 5, 1916, at 8 o'clock. 
At this meeting Prof. W. H. Holmes, of the U. S. National Museum, 
delivered an address on ‘‘Outlines of American Aboriginal History,”’ 
illustrated with lantern slides. 

Introducing his subject Prof. Holmes said: It is agreed that the 
human race isa unit. It follows therefore that there was but one cradle 
and that from this man spread over the world. The early chapters of 
human history must always remain obscure although evidence has 
been found carrying the story far back into the remote past 

It was the purpose of the speaker to indicate briefly the probable 
course taken by the human race in spreading from the Asiatic cradle to 
the New World, and also to indicate the causes and course of cultural 
development in the various centers of American occupancy and to 
suggest the causes of decline. 

The earliest known traces of man for a man-like being) have been 
found on the island of Java. In the nature of things, it was a long time 


before he wandered far from his primevai home. He had to acquire the 
arts of the hunter and fisher before he could reach the far north and it 
was doubtless by way of Bering strait that he reached the New World. 
Portraits were shown of the various peoples whose ancestors may have 
been concerned in these ancient migrations—natives of Tibet, China and 
Siberia, the Eskimo, the Sioux, the Zufii, and other typical American 
Indians; and attention was directed to the practical identity of these 
types. Referring to the development of culture in America it was 
shown that no culture above the hunter-fisher stage ever passed through 
the Bering gateway. All culture of higher grade is, therefore, American. 


As the early immigrants reached the more favorable localities of the 
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continent they engaged in agriculture and became sedentary. This 
condition led to the development of the simple arts, industries and 
institutions belonging to this phase of progress. It was asked how then 
do we account for the vast works in the way of temples, pyramids, and 
tombs and the vast body of products of the sculptor’s art, of highly 
embellished pottery, textiles and metallurgy? It was shown that all 
were due to the dynamic forces of religion manifested through the all- 
powerful shamanistic classes who sought above all things to honor the 
gods and to glorify themselves. But it is asked why are the once splendid 
cities now in ruin? The reasons are readily found. The energies of the 
people were broken down by the ever-increasing load of super-essential 
activities. The system which permitted overgrowth of these highest 
manifestations of culture had within itself the germs of disaster. 

Numerous slides illustrating various wonderful products of sculptural 
and architectural genius developed under the absolute control of the 
Mayan shamanistic priesthood were shown. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. E. Hewett of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; Mr. S. G. Morley of Cambridge, Massachusetts and Dr. H. J. 
Spinden of New York. Dr. Hewett suggested the influence of environ- 
ment on the cultural development of a race, citing the discovery of metal 
by the early inhabitants of Europe and its use in making weapons. 
Mr. Morley spoke of the Maya hieroglyphs, and Dr. Spinden discussed 
the culture which preceded that of the Maya in Central America, traces 
of the agricultural period remaining in crude figurines and that of the 


religious period in effigies of serpents and of grotesque gods. 


Meeting of December 19, 1916 


THE 504th meeting of the Society was held at the New National 
Museum, December 19, 1916, at 4:30 p.m. Dr. Truman Michelson 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology presented a paper entitled ‘“‘ Notes 
on the Peoria Indians.” 

Dr. Michelson said that the Peoria Indians have practically lost their 
ethnology in the strictest sense of the word, although their language 
and folklore still remain. A study of these show very clearly that the 
Peoria Indians have had two associations, the older and more intimate 
association with the Ojibwa group of central Algonkians, and the more 
recent with the Sauk, Fox and Kickapoo. The terms of relationship 
support this view, as do the historical facts. 

The speaker then showed by means of a blackboard chart the system 


of consanguinity among the Peoria. In this way it was demonstrated 
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that .two factors were involved, 7. e., the gentile organization and blood 
consanguinity. 

The paper was followed by a general and interesting discussion. 
Prof. W. H. Holmes mentioned the old quarries in northeastern Okla- 
homa, near the present location of the Peoria Indians, and Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka noted the importance of definite recording of the geographic 
distribution of Indian tribes. In reply to a question by Mr. F. W. Hodge 
the speaker expressed the opinion that archaeological research would 
throw light on the early material culture of the Peoria. Dr. J. R. 
Swanton noted that the Indians of the northwest coast have a myth 
similar to one related by the speaker in which bones thrown into the 
water are said to ‘‘come to life.’”” In the legend of the coast Indians 
the bones are those of a salmon, while among the Peoria the bones 
are those of a beaver. In response Dr. Michelson stated that the form 


of this legend which mentions the beaver is limited to a small area. 


Meeting of January 16, 1917 


THE 505th regular meeting of the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington was held January 16. At this meeting Mr. William H. Babcock 
presented a paper on ‘‘ Certain Pre-Columbian Notices of the Inhabitants 
of the Atlantic Islands.” 

Beginning at the north, the speaker referred to the well known Norse 
colonization of Iceland in the latter part of the ninth century and the 
much earlier establishment of Irish monks at some points of its coast. 
From numerous Celtic local names Dr. Nansen argues that there may 
have been a much greater inland Irish settlement; but perhaps these 
names should rather be explained by the many Irish and Hebrideans 
among the early Norse colonists. There are also mentions of “trolls” 
in the sagar of Grettir—and perhaps elsewhere in early Norse writings 
—as inhabiting hidden places of the mountainous interior. These may 
preserve possibly the memory of aboriginal survivals from Pre-Norse 
and Pre-Irish times; but more probably merely echo old Norse traditions 
or are freaks of fancy. 

Farther south, perhaps the oldest record is Plato’s Atlantis derived 
from his ancestor Solon who received it, as we are told, from the Egyptian 
priests of Sais. The speaker related it in slightly condensed form with 
special heed to anthropologic items: but expressed the opinion that it 
merely reflects the civilized life of Plato’s time on the Mediterranean 
shores: and throws no light on mankind in the Atlantic. 
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He recited also the description of a far western island, which seems 
to be Madeira, given in the time of Julius Caesar by Diodorus Siculus: 
adding the same estimate. 

He held that this also applies to Plutarch’s interesting account of 
Ogyggia, possibly Ireland or Iceland and the continent beyond it; also 
to the Irish sea romances or Imrama, though the home life which they 
at times repeated in their tales was very different from the life of the 
Mediterranean. 

In the Geography of the Arab writer Edrisi—about 1154—we seem 
to find, perhaps for the first time, notes of observations of real human 
beings on the islands of the eastern Atlantic. A list of these was given 
with most of the relevant items; showing great diversity in matters of 
culture, perhaps also of race, but in part agreeing very well with four- 
teenth and fifteenth century accounts of the Canary Islanders. His 
sources were partly mythical, partly recent Arabic and to some extent 
probably also European, both classic and mediaeval. It is impracticable 
to identify each island; but some of them are located among the Canaries; 
one is perhaps Madeira, and two or three at least should be credited to 
the Azores 

We have nothing certain and explicit concerning the latter after this 
time until the Portuguese colonization, which seems to have found no 
one in possession: but fortunately there is a considerable body of infor- 
mation as to the Canary Islanders. 

The speaker quoted from Major's introduction to the Canarien of 
Bontier and Leverrier a translation of a letter written at the end of 1341 
by certain Florentine merchants dwelling in Seville, Spain, narrating 
an expedition that year of three Portuguese ships, partly manned by 
Italian seamen, to the Canary Islands. It constitutes one of the best 
reports of their people ever made and at that time they were less affected 
by European interference than afterward. 

After mentioning a brief settlement of thirteen Spaniards in Grand 
Canary in 1382 and the beginning in 1402 by Bethencourt of the con- 
quest of the islands, completed about 1485, Mr. Babcock, from the same 
source (Major’s introduction) quoted Azurara’s narrative (in the History 
of the Conquest of Guinea, published 1448) of a slave raid on the island of 
Palma, participated in by a Portuguese vessel in 1443, with some account 
of the inhabitants of the other islands, also Cadamosto’s report on the 
Canary Islands in 1455, the middle of the contest, some being still 
unconquered and pagan. He added from the body of the Canarien 


divers selections presenting similar matter of anthropology. 
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A few words as to matters of race and culture closed the paper. 


The presentation of the paper was followed by a general discussion 


of the subject in which the speakers were Dr. AleS Hrdlitka, Dr. John 
R. Swanton and Dr. Truman Michelson. 


Meeting of February 6, 1917 


THE 506th meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
was held in the Lecture Hall of the Public Library, Tuesday evening 
February 6, 1917, at 8 o'clock. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, read 
a paper on “Prehistoric Ruins of the Mesa Verde National Park.” 
This communication was mainly taken up by an outline of the work 
accomplished by him, in the summer of 1916, under direction of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, at the request of the Department of the 
Interior. After a brief introduction on the situation and physical 
features of the Park and a short account of archaeological work already 
accomplished, the speaker described in detail the uncovering and repair 
of one of the large pueblo-like buildings of the Mummy lake group, 
situated on the government road, four miles and a half from the ruin 
known as Spruce-tree House. 

The mound excavated is one of the largest of the group, and when 
the work began gave no indication of the form, size, and architectural 
features of the building it covered. After three months’ work there 
was brought to light a rectangular structure, 113 feet long by 100 feet 
wide; three stories high, with an enclosed court on the south side. The 
ground plan showed the existence of four circular, ceremonial rooms 
completely embedded in fifty rectangular enclosures which were formerly 
used for secular purposes. The remarkable feature of this ruin is the 
large size of one of the circular rooms, situated in the center of a compact 
group of chambers. From the wide southerly outlook this ruin has 
received the name, Far View House. It is a pueblo habitation, the first 
of its type ever brought to light on the plateau. The ruin was repaired, 
the tops of the kivas being treated with Portland cement to protect 
them from the elements. 

After describing the various architectural details of the building 
Doctor Fewkes passed to a consideration of what he termed the morphol- 
ogy of the structure, or the comparison of it with other types, especially 
the cliff dwellings of the Mesa Verde. He declared that it is a new type 


of ruin in that region, and that there are evidences of many other ex- 


amples of the same general character now indicated by mounds’ we may 
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say that formerly there were as many members of this type on the Park 
as cliff dwellings in the caves of the canyons. He considered in detail 
some of the arguments bearing on the relative age of buildings like 
Far View House, and the cliff dwellings, and came to the conclusion that 
the former were the more recent, and evolved from the habitations in 
cliffs. 

Considerable time was devoted to a discussion and comparison of 
the so-called kiva or sacred room. He held that this chamber should 
be made the basis of classification of pueblo ruins, and that it was repre- 
sented by the tower found widely distributed in Utah, and adjacent 
regions of Colorado. He pointed out the wide-spread custom of dual 
styles of buildings among primitive races: one type being devoted to 


religious purposes, the other to habitations. He claimed that the former 


are always better constructed than the latter. He regarded the tower 
as a religious building and that the people who used it lived in dugouts 
or temporary habitations that have disappeared. In the earliest times 
these two types were separated, but in later stages in the evolution of 
buildings they became united; at this time the habitations were con- 
structed around the bases of the towers. Later in the course of develop- 
ment the central original building lost its tower-like form and became 
the circular kiva. Several similar architectural units, by union, formed 
a pueblo. 

He claimed that all the modern pueblos show indications of modifi- 
cations due to foreign influences, especially Mexican, but that Far View 
' House, with its union of kiva and other rooms was an unmodified extinct 
type. 

Doctor Fewkes pointed out that the great morphological similarity 
between Far View House and the pueblos with central kivas and towers, 
many miles away, had an important bearing on the distribution or 
diffusion of pueblo culture. He regarded the San Juan region as the 
nucleus from which the pueblos south and west originated, thus sub- 
stantiating by archaeological evidence the legendary traditions of the 
inhabited and much modified historic pueblos. He claimed that there 
were two nuclei of distribution of house builders in the southwest, each 
arising in regions physiographically and climatically distinct; each pos- 
sessed of different materials available for architectural advancement: 
one arose in the Gila valley; the other in the San Juan; the former 
spread toward the north, the latter to the south. Both nuclei were 
extinct before the historic epoch. What remained, or that we now 


know as the culture of living descendents is the product of acculturation, 
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due to cultural contacts in this expansion. History can afford, therefore, 
only an imperfect picture; we must rely on archaeology, mainly architec- 
tural and ceramic remains, supplemented by ethnology, to discover the 
nature of the culture of these two original nuclei. 

In a discussion of their distribution the speaker showed numerous 
illustrations of the prehistoric kivas called towers, situated in Hill 
canyon, near Ouray, Utah. To these he gave the name, suggested by 
their site, Mushroom Rock ruins; their more striking peculiarity being 
their position on tops of inverted cones, or mushroom-like formations 


of rock due to the enormous erosion evident in the region where they 


occur. Hesaid that this form was not morphologically a different type 
from towers, but its site was so unusual that it was convenient to 
designate them by this name. 

While the important question of the antiquity of the cliff dwellings 
has not been satisfactorily answered by the observations made at Far 
View House, progress is being made in the accumulation of significant 
data bearing upon it, and that as long as this question remains un- 
answered the archaeologist has plenty of research before him for many 
more years of fieldwork in the Southwest. 


The communication was illustrated with lantern slides. 


Meeting of February 20, 1917 
THE 507th meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
was held in Room 44 of the New National Museum, February 20, at 
4 p.m. The speaker of the afternoon was Dr. I. M. Casanowicz of the 
New National Museum who presented a paper on “The Fish in Cult, 
Myth, and Symbol.”’ 
Dr. Casanowicz said: 


1 


The fish, as the inhabitant of the mysterious, indestructible never-resting 
water, early impressed man deeply, and was considered by him as the genius and 
representative of the life-producing element. Traces of the veneration of the 
fish, sometimes revealed in taboos, are found everywhere in ancient times and 


still exist in various parts of the world. 


A center of ichthyolatry in antiquity was, according to the testimony 
of classical writers, especially Syria, where a fish goddess under the name 
of Derketo-Atargatios was worshiped as a phase of the great Semitic 
mother goddess Astarte, being regarded as a personification of the 
fructifying power of the water. Reminiscences of this cult still survive 
in the cherishing of sacred inviolate fishes in some places near mosques. 


Tales of the fish as a medium of transformation and incarnation of 
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spirits and ghosts are met with among various nations, and in later times 
the fish seems to have been, next to the bird, a symbol of the departed 
human soul. The fish as carrier of man across the water was illustrated 
by the story of Arion and the dolphin as told by Herodotus, and by the 
Biblical narrative contained in the book of Jonah. Parallel narratives of 
a man being swallowed by a sea monster were quoted from Greek, 
Polynesian and Cherokee lore. 

The belief in the magical healing and apotropaic properties of the 
fish were also found to be wide-spread. The fish was generally con- 
sidered as a being of good omen, benevolent and beneficent to man, and 
by reason of its own great fertility it was a symbol of increase and 
abundance. Various regions had their favorite species of fish which 
were endowed with supernatural qualities. Thus among the classical 


nations the dolphin was termed the ‘saviour fish”’ (piscis salvator). 


In the Far East (China and Japan) the carp was the fish of good omen, 
while among the ancient Irish the salmon was the “fish of wisdom,” 
the mere sight of which brought healing. 
Dr. Swanton introduced the discussion of the paper by calling 
attention to the fact that migrations of Indians were influenced largely 
: by the food supply. Thus many tribes of Indians followed the rivers 
| and streams because of the presence of fish. Dr. Michelson mentioned 
the legend of a miraculous fish among the Delaware Indians, and also 
noted a similarity between the ancient beliefs concerning the fish and 

' those held by the North American Indians. Mr. E. T. Williams spoke 
on the use of the fish in Japan and China, the latter country considering 
it martial in character because of its fearlessness in proceeding against 
the current of a stream, and also because of its scales, suggesting a coat 
of mail. 


Meeting of March 6, 1917 

THE 508th meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
was held at the New National Museum on March 6. This meeting was 
devoted to a general discussion, the subject being ‘‘ Problems Connected 
with the Distribution of the Aboriginal Population of America.”” The 
speakers were Dr. John R. Swanton, Dr. AleS Hrdli¢ka, Dr. Truman 
Michelson, Prof. William H. Holmes, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Dr. Walter 
Hough, and Mr. Francis LaFlesche. 


Dr. Swanton introduced the discussion by stating that the subject 
divided itself into a consideration of the distribution of aboriginal 
population in America quantitatively and qualitatively. Dr. Swanton 
said: 


i 
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Populations may be classified qualitatively according to their physical char- 
acteristics, languages, cultural features, social organization, andso on. Archaeol- 
ogy has a bearing on all these. 

He gave as one of the principal problems to be considered the bearing 
of the data of each class on the generally admitted Asiatic origin of the 
American Indians and their diffusion from the northwest. 

Dr. Ale5 Hrdli¢ka, speaking from the standpoint of physical anthro- 
pology, stated that the distribution of different physical types on the 
American continent has always been one of the main problems of his 
branch of science in this country. Morton, the father of American 
anthropology, classified the American Indians in two types, (1) the 
Toltec, or refined type, which included the Toltecs of Mexico, the Maya, 
and the mound-builders of the Ohio valley; and (2) the Barbarian, in 
which he included all the less civilized, semi-nomadic tribes. 

This classification, although imperfect, was shown in the course of 
time to have a good foundation. Roughly speaking we recognize today 
two great sub-types of the American aborigines, which correspond in the 
main to Morton’s groups. The Toltec strain shows an irregular but 
wide distribution over both Americas. Its main areas are portions of 
the northwest coast, a part of the Pueblo region, a large part of the 
more southern territory of the mound-builders, all Yucatan, Southern 
Mexico, Central America, the Antilles, the western region of northern 
South America, and the coast of Peru, with as yet undetermined areas 
in Brazil, and traces even farther south. The type is principally marked 
by brachycephaly. The second Morton group corresponds to the 
American dolichocephalic population which extends over vast areas 
from Labrador and Canada to Tierra del Fuego. Which of these two 
types is the older on the Continent has not yet been determined. The 
answer will doubtless differ in different localities. Besides these two, 
what may be called fundamental physical types of the American popula- 
tion, we now recognize a third group which, though closely related to 
the first or Toltec, seems of much more recent introduction and 
development; this is the Athapascan. And there is a fourth type also 
of fairly recent introduction, namely the Eskimo. Outside of these 
four strains, all of which are related and proceed probably from one 
ancient stratum, we have discovered as yet in America no trace of any 
other Pre-Columbian population. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, speaking on the linguistics of the Indians, 
said: ‘‘There is no single type of language, no fundamental structure 


that is the same in all linguistic stocks, though we find resemblances 
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among them.’’ The speaker stated that resemblances occur between 
the languages of northeastern Asia and those of certain North American 
Indians. ‘An important problem in linguistics,’ said Dr. Michelson, 
‘is to determine whether resemblances between languages are genetic 
or borrowed.” The distribution of linguistic stocks was indicated on 
maps. 

Professor Wm. H. Holmes spoke briefly of the probable origin of the 
human race in southern Asia and the gradual spread from the cradle 
through increase in numbers and intelligence over wide areas. In 
passing northward, the culture would be gradually modified and on 
reaching the Arctic, it would be reduced to a state corresponding to 
that of the hunter-fisher state exclusively known throughout the Arctic. 
In passing by the Bering route to America migrating groups would 
carry with them only this single culture stage, but advancing southward, 
changes would take place according to environment. Culture would 
take on one phase in the Great Plains region, another in the Mississippi 
valley, still another in Mexico, and so on; and there would follow inter- 
changes of culture elements between peoples and areas without end. 
We thus explain the complex conditions and great diversity of the 
Columbian period. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes stated that the two great forces which have 
influenced the distribution of population in North and South America 
are (1) geographic, the course of migration being somewhat determined 
by the mountain ranges and rivers, and (2) the food supply, which de- 
pended on the climate. Dr. Fewkes called attention to the fact that 
language does not represent the cultural distribution of a people. Lan- 
guages shrink and change but archaeological evidence represents culture in 
its original distribution and affords a permanent basis of study. Thus 
archaeology indicates that two types of people once lived in the south- 
west. There were two foci of distribution, one in the San Juan valley 
and the other in the Gila valley. The food quest broadened the outlines 
of these groups, and at the point of juncture there arose a mixed type, 
which we now find along the Little Colorado, while in the original places 
the culture has entirely disappeared. Dr. Fewkes spoke of the large 
and important cultural groups found in the West Indies where the 
Carib stock was preceded by another stock, the Arawak, both originating 
in South America. In the West Indies the root of the yucca bears the 
same relation to the food problem of the people that the corn bears in 
the southwest. 


Dr. Hough said that at the time of the Discovery the tribes of America 
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were identified with the environments in which they had settled and since 
that time only migrations of a minor character had taken place. The 
causes of extensive migration were thus conjectural but depended on 
basic facts of food, transportation and artificial fire-making. 

Mr. La Flesche stated that the ancient rites of the Siouan stock show 
that the migrations of the people were influenced by the search for food. 
The first animal mentioned in these rites is the elk, succeeded by the 
deer and later by the buffalo, at which period the mention of corn 


appears for the first time. 


Meeting of March 19, 1917 

THE 509th meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
was held in the Lecture Hall of the Public Library on March 19, 1917. 
On this occasion Dr. Fay Cooper Cole, of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago, IIll., delivered a lecture before the society on “The 
Pagan Tribes of the Philippines.’’ The lecture was illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

Meeting of April 3, 1917 

THE 510th meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
was held at the New National Museum, April 3, 1917. At this meeting 
Dr. Leo J. Frachtenberg, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., presented a paper on ‘The 
Religious Ideas of the Northwest Coast Indians.” 

Dr. Frachtenberg stated that four important features of the religious 
ideas noted among the Indians of this region are (1) an intensive animism; 
(2) a belief in the powers of supernatural beings, as dwarfs and giants; 
(3) a belief in the existence of guardian spirits, and (4) a complete absence 
of the social phase of religion. 

According to Dr. Frachtenberg many religious ideas are common to 
all the tribes of the northwest coast, yet the northern and southern 
portions of this area are found to differ in cosmogony. The tribes in the 
extreme southern portion believe that the world was created out of a 
watery mist, the Transformer enlarging a small piece of land until it 
became large enough for habitation. The tribes of the northern portion 
are satisfied with a world whose origin is not explained. They: hold, 
however, that the Transformer (Creator) first made man and the members 
of faunal and floral kingdoms, and at a later time returned and improved 
this creation. Two visits of the Transformer are typical of this region. 
In the south the Transformer (Creator) and the Trickster are separate 
individuals, while in the north they are unified. In the south the Trans- 
former makes all that is good, and the Trickster is held responsible for 
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all the bad elements, while in the north there is no such disassociation. 


Good and evil things were alike created by the Transformer. 

The northwest coast Indians believe that: an individual comprises a 
body inhabited by two souls and a ghost. In a slight illness the outer 
soul becomes separated from the body, in a serious illness the inner soul 
wanders to the country of souls but may be recalled by the shaman. 
When death occurs the ghost also departs and the shaman has no further 
power. The country of souls contains two divisions, one inhabited by 
recently arrived souls and the other by souls which have been there for 
a longer time. On their journey to this land the souls pass a rest-house, 
then a lake and a berry-ground. Their way is barred by a spring-pole, 
and they must cross a rotten log, the final barrier being a wide river. 

No ritual or systematic form of supplication is found among these 
Indians, indeed it may be said that guardian spirits take the place of 
deities. Every man and woman possesses one or more guardian spirits, 
each of which has its special sphere of influence. Thus there are guardian 
spirits for securing good weather and for plenty of seal or whale, guardian 
spirits for success in hunting, and for help in making baskets and canoes 
No offerings accompany a request to a guardian spirit. Crude represen- 
tations of these spirits are seen on the implements and on the house-posts 
of their owners. 

The shamans receive their power from a multitude of spirits. Cer- 
tain shamans are considered to have power to cure sickness, while it is 


believed that others can steal a man’s soul, causing either serious illness 


ordeath. Large gifts are exacted by the shamans, who are both respected 
and feared. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper Dr. J. R. 
Swanton called attention to the nascent dualism and monism in the 
religious beliefs of the Indians of the southern and northern areas con- 
sidered by the speaker. Dr. I. M. Casanowicz noted the strange fact 
that many primitive religious ideas bear a resemblance to the most 


vanced re ligious ideas of the present time. Dr. |. W. Fewkes said that 


primitive Indians are so low in the cultural scale that they develop only 
the most general religious principles, which are connected with the 
several ge yraphic areas inhabited by them. He stated further that 
there is no- unity in the primitive religions of the American Indians 
though some parallelisms are found between the beliefs held in different 
areas. Dr. Truman Michelson mentioned some differences between the 
religious ideas of the northwest coast Indians and those of the Algonquian 
tribes, one of the chief differences being that the latter do not believe in 


a plurality of souls. FRANCES DENSMORE, Secretary 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


PETROGLYPHS ON KopIAK ISLAND, ALASKA 


THE accompanying photographs (fig. 53), taken by Captain C. A. 
Halvorsen, the superintendent of the Alaska Packers Association at 
Alitak, Alaska, show certain symbols cut in the granite formation at 
Cape Alitak, which forms the northern entrance point of the bay of 


that name on the southwest side of Kodiak island, Alaska, in approximate 


Latitude 56° 50’ 30” N., Longitude 154° 18’ W. 

These photographs may be of interest to students of ethnology, 
and may lead to a better understanding of an ancient people, or possibly 
of a former race inhabiting these islands. 

Views no. I and no. 2 were taken from the end of Cape Alitak at an 
elevation of about fifty feet above sea level, over which the sea washes 
in heavy weather so that the surface of the hard granite rock is worn 
smooth and slippery. The symbols at this point are not very distinct, 
but they have apparently been cut quite deep in the rock many ages ago. 
The ledge is badly fissured and many of the original symbols have been 
destroyed. Those that were more marked were traced with black paint 
in order that they could be seen in the photograph. There are several 
hundred of these symbols, but time prevented a complete development 
of the locality. 

The face of the rock lies on an incline of about twenty degrees, 
necessitating a scaffold to obtain a direct view over the ledge. The 
day was cloudy, making it difficult to obtain good photographic results. 

The ledge from which views no. 3 and no. 4 were taken is located 
near the beach and about one-half a mile northeasterly from the Cape. 
Most of these figures are quite distinct, but time has shown its action, 
and in order to strengthen them in the film, they were traced over with 
paint. In no. 4 may be seen two figures not traced; in fact, they were 
not noticed until the film was developed. 

The small village of Akiok, on Alitak bay, is the only native settle- 
ment in the vicinity. Here was found an old native, about eighty-five 
years of age, who, when interviewed by the Russian priest, declared that 
the symbols referred to were ancient carvings of an unknown race, and 
that neither his father nor his father’s father had ever heard any tradi- 
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tions connected with them. The general belief amongst the natives is 
that the symbols grew there with the rocks. 


ALASKA PACKERS ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 


A REVIVAL OF THE ANCIENT Hopi PoTTERY ART 

WHEN the expedition of Major J. W. Powell visited the Hopi in 
1872, the East Mesa and Oraibi Indians alone of the seven pueblos made 
pottery, and that of an inferior quality. Scattered over the soil in the 
neighborhood of the pueblos, and especially on the sites of the ancient 
towns, were fragments of vessels of fine ware and excellent decoration 
which pointed to a golden age of pottery making. A few entire examples 
of the old ware were brought out by the early exploration, but the full 
beauty and interest of the ancient pottery became known through the 
exploration of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes in the ruins of Sikyatki and Awatobi, 
the former having a dim tradition and the latter terminating its career 
abruptly about 1700. In the light of the ceramics coming from these 
villages the decay of the Hopi potter's art was seen to be almost complete. 
Apparently the perpetuation of Hopi pottery was due to the Tewa from the 
Rio Grande who settled in Tusayan about 1700 and founded the village 
of Hano on the East Mesa. They became in fact during the last half 
century practically the only potters in Tusayan and their art which 
they had brought originally from the Rio Grande was slightly modified, 
the decoration being most affected. It is to the credit of an Indian 
woman, a native of Hano named Nampeo, that the ancient potters’ 
art of the Hopi has been revived. The manner of the happening is 
interesting. Nampeo’s husband Lesu, a Hopi, worked for Dr. Fewkes 
on the excavations of Sikyatki, and Nampeo often visited the scene of 
his labors. She became very much interested in the beautiful ware 
which Dr. Fewkes was recovering from the debris of Sikyatki, and being 
of an inquiring mind sought the source of the fine clay which the potters 
of that pueblo converted into the buff and ivory vessels by their handi- 
craft. Nampeo experimented with the Sikyatki clays and found what 
she considered to be the ancient clay; she matched the pigments used 
in decoration, and finally copied the designs on paper with a lead pencil. 
In 1896 the writer saw her in Dr. Fewkes’ camp copying the designs on 
pottery from the middle mesa, and that «ear secured for the National 
Museum examples of her first productions. These specimens were full 
of promise. The ware is of good quality, unslipped like the ancient ware, 
and the decoration is a rather close copy of the designs secured from 


individual specimens of ancient work. Gradually Nampeo attained 
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greater freedom in design, and for some years decorated her ware in a 
style which may be termed transitional. At present she has mastered 
the vocabulary and alphabet of the ancient designs and applies them 
with the skill of the potters of long ago. Nampeo is progressive, and as 
long as she lives her taste and skill will grow. Fortunately her pottery 
was in demand from the outset, and during the score of years of its 
production she has through it made a living, and achieved distinction, 
having become the best known of the Hopi. It is gratifying also to 
know that Nampeo’s example and success have induced a number of 
Hopi women to take a share in her pottery revival, much to the economic 
uplift of these Indians. The Hopi are excellent designers, and as they 
have kept their art free from extraneous influences an interesting de- 
velopment may be predicted. The products of Nampeo’s school are 
worthy of wider notice than they secure from summer visitors to the 
Hopi. The pottery has attained the quality of form. surface, fire 
changes, and decoration of the ancient ware which give it artistic 
standing. 

An excellent bust of Nampeo has been made by the sculptor Emry 
Kopta, who has pursued his art among the Hopi for several years. In 
burning his figures of the native clay Mr. Kopta has had the advice of 
Nampeo. Likewise Nampeo has observed the making of plaster molds 
and slip casting by the sculptor. It is hardly probable that she will 
utilize these steps in advance. Her fame will rest on her contribution to 
the revival of an ancient American art, which revival is remarkable in 
that it is accomplished by the Indians themselves without outside 
influence. 

WALTER HouGH 


Dr. Ropert H. Lowe, Associate Curator of Anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, has received a temporary ap- 
pointment as Assistant Professor in the Department of Anthropology in 
the University of California for the college year 1917-18. He has been 
given a year’s leave of absence by the American Museum of Natural 
History. Dr. Lowie is to fill the vacancy caused by the participation 
of Professor T. T. Waterman in the war. In exchange Professor A. L. 
Kroeber will join the staff of the American Museum of Natural History 
during the first half of the year 1918. 


THE WorkK at PEcos which Dr. A. V. Kidder is conducting for the 
Department of Archaeology of Phillips Academy is not to be continued 
this year. 
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A JOINT expedition of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, is conducting 
archaeological excavations at the historic pueblo of Hawikuh, one of the 
famed ‘Seven Cities of Cibola,” fifteen miles southwest of Zufi, New 
Mexico. The investigation is under the immediate direction of Mr. F. 
W. Hodge of the Bureau of American Ethnology, assisted by Mr. Alanson 
B. Skinner of the Museum of the American Indian. Active operations 


were commenced the first of June and important additions to our knowl- 


edge of early Zufii culture have already been accumulated. A fuller 


report on the results of the research will be presented later in these pages. 
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